


John Clay & Company 


The Omaha office was opened in the fall of 1886 and since then 
has been one of the leading sales agencies at that market. Omaha 
is regarded as one of the nation’s leading stocker and feeder 
markets and also provides its patrons with a most excellent outlet 
for fat cattle, hogs and sheep. 


1886—John Clay & Company —1946 f 


Houses at—CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. DENVER, COLO. ST. PAUL, MINN. . 
OMAHA, NEB. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. SIOUX CITY, IA. OGDEN, UTAH, FT. WORTH, TEX. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. FINANCIAL OFFICE, ROOKERY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


The Clay Way is and always will be The Safe Way 





FRANKLIN Vaccines 




















Give You a WIDE. 
Margin of Safety! 


HE method used by FRANKLIN in the production of 

Blackleg Bacterin takes the most essential part of over 

twice the amount of whole culture usually considered 
sufficient. By this original method more than 10 cc of whole 
culture is used in making each small 1 cc FRANKLIN dose. 
The process is costly, but the effect is that of DOUBLE 
STRENGTH potency. The result is a wide margin of safety. 
Furthermore, the FRANKLIN product is made of many 
strains. A system of rotation draws upon some two dozen 
cultures. These are constantly revitalized. New strains are 
frequently added. 
These are the reasons for the famous FRANKLIN 
record of dependability. Why be satisfied with 
anything less than the best? 
Be sure to have the FRANKLIN catalog at hand. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT. WORTH EL PASO 
MARFA ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES CALGARY 


Drug Store Agencies Throughout the West 
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Wherever There’s 


Livestoek 
There’s Need for 


Franklins 
Franklin C C S Bacterin 


. (Cosette Chauvei Septicus) 
ombDines an immunizing d 
BOTH Blackleg and fide Boon 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
Franklin P P Bacterin 
(Pasteurella Pseudodiphthericum) 


Resistance against infections commonly 
known as Shipping Fever. 


Franklin Blood Stopper 
Use after dehorning, tail docking, etc., 


to dry up blood flow and minimize 
infection. 


Franklin Dehorning Paste 
Stops horn growth in yo al 
Smooth, deine tnele si 


Dehorning Ins 


Ask for Free Copy 
A helpful reference 
book on treatment of 
livestock diseases. 
Reliable data on vac- 
cines and supplies } 
that prevent losses. [~*~ = 
Every stockman | 
should have a copy. = 
Sent FREE — or see | 

Jocal Franklin dealer. 
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AAT DILL UGTA A Oy) Animal Biologics and Supplies 


























FUL-O-PEP FED CATTLE AGAIN WIN 


MA NY (ad 


MICU 2 Dh 


GRAND CHAMPIO 
‘* OF THE SHOW ee 


Somme KARL HOFFMAN va Sears | 









GRAND CHAMPION CARLOAD OF FAT 
STEERS at the 1945 Chicago Fat Stock and Mar- 
ket Show. Owned and shown by Karl Hoffman, 
Ida Grove, Iowa and Robert Storz, Omaha, 
Nebr. This is the third straight year that Hoffman 
and Storz have won this honor with a Ful-O-Pep 
fed carload. 


OTHER FUL-O-PEP FED 


WINNERS WERE 


CATTLE CLASSES 
CHAMPION CARLOT SHORTHORN FAT 
STEERS, owned and shown by Albert Fritz- 
ler, Sterling, Colo. 

RESERVE CHAMPION SHORTHORN STEER, 
Junior Division, owned by Stanley Held, 
Hinton, Iowa. 

FIRST PRIZE MEDIUM HEAVYWEIGHT SHORT- 
HORN STEER, Junior Division, owned and 
shown by Bill Brown, Blue Mound, 


Illinois. § HOG CLASSES 
GRAND CHAMPION CARLOT OF HOGS, 
over all breeds, owned and shown by 
George Hoffman, Ida Grove, Iowa. This 
is the third straight year that Hoffman 
has won the carlot championship with a 
Ful-O-Pep fed load. 

FIRST PRIZE CARLOT OF HOGS in the 
heavy-weight division over all breeds in 
the carlot show, owned and shown by 
O’Bryan Ranch, Hiattville, Kansas. 















GRAND CHAMPION STEER, 
JUNIOR DIVISION, owned by 
Robert Johnson, Galva, Iowa. 
This steer was also Reserve 
Grand Champion of the entire 
show. Fed Ful-O-Pep Feeds. 
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RESERVE GRAND CHAMPION STEER, 
JUNIOR DIVISION was this light-weight 
Shorthorn steer, fed on Ful-O-Pep and shown 
by Albert Fritzler, Sterling, Colo. 


FOR THE THIRD STRAIGHT YEAR, Ful-O-Pep fed cattle won 
the carlot championship at the Chicago Fat Stock and Market 
Show, as well as other high awards. The champion carload 
was fed on a ration of oats, corn, Ful-O-Pep 32% Cattle Feed 
Concentrate and red clover hay. All the other steers listed on 
this page were fed on a ration that included at least 10% 
Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter or Ful-O-Pep 32% Cattle Feed Con- 
centrate. 

CERTAINLY THIS IS OUTSTANDING PROOF that vitamin-rich 
Ful-O-Pep Feeds have what it takes to build championship 
condition and finish. For more information, see your near- 
est Ful-O-Pep dealer, or write to 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











To THE 
EbD/ToR 





55-YEAR COWMAN 


I think your association is doing a 
good job for us fellows and I feel proud 
to be a member. I am not a big operator, 
but have been on the backs of these 
Spanish ponies about 55 years. This 
country is mighty dry as rains have 
been spotty, so that in some places it 
hasn’t rained at all and the cattle have 
been moved out.—Roy JOHNSON, Hidalgo 
County, N. M. 


ANY TAKERS? 


The 52 inches annual rainfall in this 
country soon made up the deficiency 
that I suffered from in west Texas. | 
will now trade three weeks of wet 
weather for two weeks of sunshine and 
dry weather. Hope to get a few takers on 
above offer before spring. I am greatly 
enjoying your fine magazine while I sit 
around the house and _ loaf—while it 
rains. — W. A. DAUGHERTY, Peach 
County Ga. 


YOU HAVE TO WORK FOR IT 
Noticed in your December issue a letter 
from a Kansas correspondent who says 
we cannot compete with war plants in 
wages. Probably this may have been 
true during the war, when there was 
so much overtime. However, now, I be- 
lieve, in California we do compete with 
industry. Wages here are from $135 per 
month up to $200 with house furnished. 
The $135-a-month man is rather rare; 
mostly they receive more. Milk is nearly 
always free to them and usually there 
are other perquisites. Because there are 
hardly ever transportation costs to and 
from work and very seldom any time 
lost, it seems to me that if we are to 
believe the claims of striking unions 
this wage must at least approximate 


(Continued on Page 50) 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


(Published monthly at 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado, by American National Live 
Stock Association Publishing Company. Entered 
as second-class matter June 11, 1919, at Post 
Office, Denver, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at special postage pro- 
vided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
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scription price: U. S., $1.00 a year; Canadian 
and foreign, $1.50.) 
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Officers of the American National Live Stock 
Association: 

President—William B. Wright, Deeth, Nev. 

First Vice-President—A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colo. 

Second Vice-Presidents—Thomas F. Arnold, 
Nenzel, Neb.; Loren Bamert, Ione, Calif; 
C. W. Floyd, Sedan, Kan.; R. J. Hawes, Twin 
Falls, Ida.; J. M. Reynolds, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Executive Secretary—F. E. Mollin, Denver, Colo. 

Traffic Manager—Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Assistant Traffic Manager—Calvin L. Baine, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


ESOLUTIONS adopted by the American National Live 

Stock Association at its 49th annual convention in Denver, 
Jan. 10-12, took earnest cognizance of the problems induced 
by the end of the war and the transition to peacetime econ- 
omy; of the nation’s labor strike situation as it affects the 
livestock industry; of forest and grazing matters, and of the 
many other difficulties which are now besetting the path of 
the stockmen and will continue to face him in the coming year. 
In summarized form, the following takes up the specific ques- 
tions with which the resolutions dealt: 


Urged that at time of discontinuance of subsidies (June 30, 
1946) price ceilings on beef and its products also be ended. 

Opposed modification of federal sanitary embargo provi- 
sions and endorsed H. R. 1996 which would regulate unload- 
ing of ships’ garbage at American ports. 


Opposed reduction in tariff rates “as they will encourage 
the imports of commodities produced here in adequate sup- 
ply and force reductions in price in order to promote the ex- 
port of manufactured products.” 


Opposed establishment of any federal river valley au- 
thority such as the proposed Missouri River Valley authority. 


Urged transfer back to the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the federal meat inspection department. 


Urged states to frame their sanitary regulations to “admit 
without test or other restriction as to Bang’s disease breeding 
cattle which have been officially vaccinated with Strain 19 at 
four to eight months of age.” 


Urged the Bureau of Animal Industry to issue regulations 
on interstate movement of Bang’s vaccinated cattle and that 
the states co-operate in making the regulations effective and 
uniform; and that states adopt the regulations of the BAI in 
other disease matters. 


Urged cattlemen “where the work may prove feasible” to 
cooperate in programs to control the cattle grub. 

Favored uniform brand regulations and “that states main- 
taining brand inspection where a fee is charged on out-of- 
state cattle furnish copies of the inspection certificates to the 
proper authorities of state of origin.” 

Called for removal of all regulations on concentrated feed. 

Opposed H. R. 4503 “or similar legislation designed to pass 
control of wild life on public ranges to the federal govern- 
ment. 

Opposed forest reserve cuts for distribution and transfer 
cuts and urged that cuts for range protection be deferred to 
allow the Forest Service to exhaust all further methods or 
range rehabilitation and to work out agreements with local 
permittees and their advisory boards. The resolution also 
asked that wild life be held within reasonable numbers 
determined by the advisory boards. 

Asked for congressional investigation of the administration 
of grazing on the forests and thanked the state legislatures 
that have thus memorialized Congress. The investigation, said 








I TAKE this means of thanking the 500 delegates to the 
: recently held convention for the support which they lent 
in the course of the meetings and throughout the past year. 

There is much to be done in the coming year, and I can- 
not urge too strongly that all of us of the American National 
cooperate in enlisting support for the work of the associa- 
tion. It is well worth the while of every cattleman to remain 
a member in good standing himself, to keep in mind that 
any non-member is a potential member and to remember 
that a large and active membership makes for a strong 










February, 1946 


A Message from the Finance Chairman 


the resolution, will enable “Congress to see the need for 
S. 33 and other legislation to remove existing evils and insure 
fairer adjudication of grievances.” Cuts in the meantime 
should not be made, the resolution declared. 

Favored greater allocation of available funds for forest 
and public land range rehabilitation and improvement. 

Asked Congress “to use every effort to bring about the 
relinquishment of title by the federal government to private 
ownership or to the state in trust for disposition to private 
ownership” of Taylor grazing land and grazing land in na- 
tional forests “by a method that would specifically safeguard 
the economy of the present users.” 

Asked that no change in Taylor grazing fees be made 
until the end of the present McCarran Senate subcommittee 
investigation of Taylor land administration is concluded. 

Supported the Bulwinkle bill, H. R. 2536, to “exempt car- 
riers’ agreements, respecting rates and service when approved 
by the ICC, but not including ownership, from operation of the 
anti-trust laws.” It was explained that our entire freight rate 
structure has been “effectively and equitably developed 
through the clearing agency of the ICC.” 

Asked that the Packers and Stockyards Administration 
post as public stockyards all establishments coming within 
the definition of “stockyards” in the act. 

Requested railroads, “in the absence of the shipper spe- 
cifically requesting a greater quantity of feed be given his 
livestock, furnish only the minimum quantities of feed pre- 
scribed by the Department of Agriculture for such shipments.” 

Asked that the War Department declare surplus such land 
as it has acquired and no longer needs and that the land be 
returned to its former status “and the prior users be given 
preferred rights.” 

Recommended continuation of the Cattle and Beef Industry 
Committee and support of the committee by the various 
branches it represents—producers, feeders, packers and re- 
tailers. 

Commended the American Meat Institute on its advertising 
campaigns in the interest of popularizing meat and endorsed 
the work of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, suggest- 
ing that the fee collected on shipments for support of the 
latter organization be $1 per car. 

Urged the continuation of the work of the National Live 
Stock Tax Committee. 

(On Jan. 11 the executive committee of the American Na- 
tional, in session at Denver, issued the following statement on 
a subject much in the public conscience; i, e., the matter of 
strikes. As the PRODUCER goes to press, this topic continues 
troublesomely newsworthy and, regrettably, retains its na- 
tional interest. Reiteration of the association’s stand as re- 
leased to the press therefore seems appropriate on these 
pages.—Ed.) 

“We of the American National Live Stock Association have 
never entered into the labor controversies of those concerns 
that handle our products (Please turn to Page 48) 





organization, operating for the good of its component parts. 

For those of you who could not be present at Denver, 
NOW is a good time to “chip in” to the fullest extent of 
your ability and to bend every effort toward strengthening 
the work of the National, that it may in turn continue its 
activities in your behalf. 

Let’s make this year the best year in our history, as we 
look forward to the celebration of our 50th anniversary 
convention next year at Phoenix. 

Bruce BROCKETT, Chairman, 
Finance Committee. 








When Charles P. Murphy of Spicer 
made his welcoming address at the con- 
vention opening, he drew a somewhat 
heartfelt laugh from his hearers by say- 
ing, that usually we hand over the key 
to the city—but now, the greatest favor 
we can do for anyone is to bestow on 
him the key to a hotel room! 


During the final executive committee 
session, “Dee” Brownfield was asked to 
select a good saddle for himself as a 
token of appreciation for his untiring 
service as president during the past two 
years. The $2-per-man offerings which 
immediately started to cascade down on 
Frank Boice, who’d volunteered to handle 
the money, almost swamped him—in an 
eagerness which served as small indica- 
tion of the warm regard which the men 
hold for the outgoing leader, as did the 
dinner tendered in his honor by 44 of 
Mr. Brownfield’s fellow-New Mexicans 
on Thursday night. 


Falling in line with the many other 
affiliate groups making contributions to 
the national organization, the Yavapai 
juniors of Arizona presented a check 
for $100. Bruce Brockett, who had been 
busily accepting checks from other 
groups Saturday morning, handed this 
check to A. D. Brownfield in a turn- 
about ceremony which made him the 
giver on behalf of the youngsters. 


Jay Taylor was among those present 
for the first time in several years, fol- 
lowing his service as an army officer; he 
is again taking an active part in the 
cattle business of the Southwest, with 
headquarters at Amarillo. 





She Wants Granddaddy’s Pipe! 


When the editor asked Vice-President 
A. A. Smith to send a picture for use in 
the PropUcER, he was playing in luck. 
Back came not only the portrait on Page 
10, but the less formal one shown here. 
With them, a note from Mr. Smith said: 
“You will think it strange to receive the 
two pictures from me, but I think my 
wife wanted me to use the small one, to 
show that I do not—as has sometimes 
been claimed—always look serious.” The 
Propucer happily publishes the truth. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL '"CONVENTIONALITIES' 


Andrew Johnston arrived from Red 
Rock, Ariz., early enough to put in a 
friendly appearance at the association 
offices, where he visited with the staff 
and officials as is his habit whenever 
he is in Denver. 





A. V. Berg, Morley, Colo., past presi- 
dent of the Colorado Stock Growers and 
Feeders (left) and Geo. W. Smith of 
Arthur, president, Nevada association. 


Alliance, Nebr., was represented by 
several members of the Messersmith 
family: Father, F. E.; Mrs. Messersmith, 
freshly recovered from a recent appen- 
dectomy and stating that she felt “just 
fine,” and Son Robert, with the pretty 
young woman he had wed shortly be- 
fore they came out to last year’s conven- 
tion. 


Proud Mrs. Fred Boice of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., had one of her two sons in tow— 
smiling Lieutenant Robert Boice, home 
on leave. 


Mrs. T, E. Mitchell, mother of Amer- 
ican National honorary vice-president 
Albert K. Mitchell, came from Albert, 
N. M., to attend the meeting. Their 
many friends were happy to see her in 
Denver after an absence of several 
years. . .. The E. S. Gordons of St. 
George, Utah, at convention for the first 
time in Denver ... and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dan E. Clark of Ashton, Ida., maintain- 
ing a practically unbroken attendance 
record of 35 years’ standing. Their son, 
Dan, Jr., was with them. Mr. Clark, Jr., 
says that up where they come from snow 
5 to 7 feet deep is not uncommon, and 
that inhabitants are known to indulge in 
a bit of dog-sledding at times. 


Pleasant faces seen at the meeting 
were those of Mr. and Mrs. Steve Bixby 
of Globe, Ariz., and Fred Fritz of Clif- 
ton, Ariz. Release from duty on the 
state legislature made it possible for 
the two men to get to Denver. 


Office visitors of the past month be- 
fore the office got tangled up in con- 
vention work included Bob Hogsett of 
Fort Morgan, Colo.; Adelrick Benziger 
of the Diamond Tail Bar Ranch at Jelm, 





Wyo.; Tommy Fellhauer, extension 
animal husbandman at the University of 
Wyoming, Arthur Amick, Meeker, 


Several former presidents of the Colo. 
rado Stock Growers and Feeders Assgogij. 
ation were seen at the convention 
among them, Albert V. Berg of Morley, 
A. A. Smith of Sterling, Tom McQuaid 
of Hartsel and Charles P. Murphy of 
Spicer. 

Numbered among feeders and ranch. 
ers of western Colorado who attended 
were Harry Farr and his son, W. DP, 
Farr, both of Greeley . . . Seen also was 
another widely known Greeley cattle 
feeder, Warren Monfort. 


Albert Mitchell’s son, a lad of 19 
years, was one of the assiduous meeting. 
attenders of the convention. After tak. 
ing in practically all the sessions with 
his dad, he looked in at the Stock Show 
too. And, as befitted the circumstances, 
the young man was completely togged 
in true cowboy style. 


It was gratifying to see that J. M 
Cartwright of Phoenix, Ariz.—one of 
the grand old men of the American Na- 
tional—was present again this year. Son 
Jack Cartwright and his wife laughing- 
ly explained that, like many other young 
parents, they’d left the “boss” at home 
for attendance at a somewhat later date, 


The Evanses of the Southwest turned 
out in full force for the Denver meet- 
ings. From New Mexico came Mr. and 
Mrs. G. W. Evans and G. W. Evans Jr, 
Joe M. Evans, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
S. Evans; from Texas, there were Mrs. 
R. E. Evans and Trett Evans. 





Norman Winder, Craig, Colo., presi- 
dent, National Wool Growers Ass! 
(left) and W. D. Farr, Greeley, Colo. 
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Public Lands, Subsidies Among 
Main Issues Taken Up at Denver 


F THERE IS ANY WAY TO SUM- 

marize the expressions of the 500 
stockmen at the American National Live 
Stock Association convention in Denver, 
we believe it might be: Give us less 
regulation by government in business; 
give the individual more chance at self- 
reliance, The stockmen called for an end 
to subsidies and price controls on their 
product, sought return of public lands 
to the citizens and opposed the proposed 
Missouri Valley authority and similar 
authorities. All along during the past 
decade or more some have tried to re- 
shape agriculture’s economic affairs. 
The stockmen have wanted little of it. 

Federal control of the biggest part of 
the land in the West works to the dis- 
advantage of livestock producers and the 
taxpaying public. Under ‘government 
ownership the lands furnish no tax rev- 
enue; the changing regulations that go 
with such ownership upset the best laid 
plans of the stockmen. These lands, all 
lands, added President A. D. Brownfield 
in his address, should pass into private 
ownership. That was the original intent 
of the government. 


Congressman Frank A. Barrett of 


Wyoming talking on the subject at a. 


later session said that westerners more 
than those from Washington wanted to 


In another part of his address, Mr. 
Brownfield again sought to detach the 
industry from government regulation 
now that the war is over. He did not be- 
lieve the stockmen should seek a sup- 
port price for its livestock. To do so 
would mean that stockmen would have to 
surrender to a government control. 

The association’s secretary, F. E. Mol- 
lin, reported that demands for the end 
of price controls and subsidies were 
coming from all sections of the country. 


But he warned: “If a firm position is 
not taken by competent government au- 
thority in the near future, indicating 
that if price controls are continued be- 
yond June 30 ceilings will be raised to 
compensate for the loss of subsidies as 
was done in the case of butter and 
cheese, a flood of fat cattle will be 
rushed to market in the spring and 
feedlots will be almost empty on June 
30.” Secretary Mollin was not optimistic 
about benefits to agriculture from in- 


keep their lands in good condition. “The 
presi- people of the West know far better than 


Assn. others the best use of their lands,” he 
olo. said, 


UCER 


American National vice-presidents line up, left to right, with the new president: 
C. W. Floyd, Sedan, Kan.; J. M. Reynolds, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Mr. Wright; Ist Vice- 
President A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colo.; Loren C. Bamert, Ione, Calif.; Thomas F. 
Arnold, Nenzel, Nebr. 
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The election of Wm. B. Wright, left, to the presidency climaxes a long and 
active association with the industry. A. A. Smith, right, elevated to the first vice- 
presidency, is a well known range operator at Sterling, Colo. 


og 


Considering brand, theft and sanitary regulations is an American National 
quartet composed of (left to right) Tom Clayton, Separ, N. M., former head of 
New Mexico’s association; Dan McKinney, San Francisco, secretary of the California 
group; Ray V. Swanson, Pocatello, Ida., president in Idaho, and Robert Hogsett, 
Fort Morgan, Colo., secretary of Morgan and associated counties group. 





The marketing committee—l. to r.—Charles White, Prescott, Ariz.; J. E. Horgan, 
Rapid City, S. D.; W. A. Johnson, Alliance, Nebr.; Charles Feagins, Alliance, Nebr.; 
Walter Ott, Denver, Colo.; V. J. Lickley, Jerome, Ida.; C. H. Gardner, Thermopolis, 
Wyo.; Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, Ariz.; E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich.; John H. 
Hanson, Bowman, N. D.; C. J. Abbott, Hyannis, Nebr. 
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creased foreign trade promoted under 


the tariff lowering policy. But the aggo. § 


ciation’s marketing committee was down. 
right pessimistic in its report touching 
world trade, given by Chairman C, J, 
Abbott of Hyannis, Nebr. With extension 
of credit to foreign nations and erection 
of a world trade organization, “pressure 
to open our rich markets to each of the 
United Nations will be insurmountable,” 
the report said. 

A Nevada stockman is now at the 
head of the national association’s affairs, 
He is Wm. B. Wright of Deeth. Elected 
as first vice-president was A. A. Smith 


of Sterling, Colo., and as a new second 


vice-president, Loren Bamert of Ione, 
Calif. Second vice-presidents holding 
over were Thomas F. Arnold of Nenzel, 
Nebr.; C. W. Floyd of Sedan, Kans,; 
R. J. Hawes of Twin Falls, Ida., and 
J. M. Reynolds of Fort Worth, Tex. 
Renamed were Executive Secretary F. E. 
Mollin of Denver, and Traffic Manager 
Charles E. Blaine and Assistant Traffic 
Manager Calvin L. Blaine, both of 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

On the subject of subsidies again See. 
retary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
son, a top convention speaker, said it 
was his department’s policy to get rid 
of subsidies and their cost to the tax- 
payer as rapidly as possible without con- 
tributing to inflation. He recommended 
that at time of the discontinuance, ceil- 
ing prices be increased by something 
more than half the present subsidy. (In 
the press we read that President Truman 
wants subsidies extended beyond June 
30.) 

The stockmen were glad to hear the 
Secretary of Agriculture announce that 
he approved a legal status for forest ad- 
visory boards and their increased em- 
ployment to iron out forest use diffi- 
culties. He made it plain that the final 
word must rest with official Washington. 
The stockmen were told that cuts for re- 
distribution, threatened in the proposed 
new rules on permits over the maximum 
limits, would not be pressed upon per- 
mittees now, that the matter would be 
given study and taken up 10 years 
hence. Protection adjustments are being 
planned only in cases of overstocking, 
poor condition or conflict with higher 
use, the official said, but stockmen com- 
plain of the service’s policy—that often 
cuts are unjustified by actual condition 
of the range, that cuts are made without 
careful examination of the range, that 
cuts are made to provide range for 
greatly increased game numbers. 


Outstanding among the addresses was 
one by Carl H. Wilken, economic analyst 
of Sioux City, Ia. His talk, supported 
by charts projected movie fashion, 
showed the even keel that industry’s and 
agriculture’s incomes steer through their 
ups and downs, but agriculture has for 
the most part had to go along on 4 
dollar worth 80 cents. He said agriculture 
is the guiding force in our fortunes but 
it has not been recognized as such. 
Society, he said, has always wanted to 
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buy its food as cheaply as possible, has 
beat down prices of products of the soil 
and has been the poorer for it. To rectify 
this and bring about full employment 
and national solvency, “permanent parity 
legislation should be passed by Con- 
gress,” he said. 

In reporting on resolutions, Chair- 
man Wm. B. Wright of the resolutions 
committee opened with the reading of 
a statement released earlier in the con- 
vention by the executive committee call- 
ing upon packers to resist “the 
unreasonable demands of the CIO and 
demand that government conform to its 
stabilization policy and allow only such 
wage increases as are necessary to com- 
pensate for the increase in the cost of 
living since January, 1941.” The action 
was backed up by the convention. (Com- 
plete text of the statement and summary 
of the resolutions are published else- 
where in this issue.) As we go to press 
evidently the packers and the workers 
are about to have their differences set- 
tled by government. CIO asked 17% 
cents an hour increase, AFL 15 cents. 
One packer proposed 10 cents. The gov- 
ernment will give what its fact finders 
decide. 

In his opening-day speech, R. G. 
Haynie, manager of the beef and cattle 
buying division, Wilson and Company, 
pointed to the significance of the fact 
that since lifting of rationing controls 
there has been no time when supply of 
meat has been adequate to the demand. 
This he translated into an excellent 
prospect for the future. In spite of 
unusually heavy consumption of beef— 
which was 165 pounds per capita on an 
annual basis late in 1945—he is con- 
vinced the “saturation point” has not 
yet been reached. 

Most of the talks given at the con- 
vention will be printed in full in this 
and forthcoming issues of the PRODUCER. 
These will include talks by Former 
Colorado Governor Ralph L. Carr, who 
voiced a strong warning to beware of 
river valley authorities which with their 
control of water will. gain control of the 
economic life of a region. (In this con- 
nection, it is worth noting that Senate 
action on the MVA has been delayed in- 
definitely—Ed.) ... T. A. Connors, head 
of the meat department of the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, who 
said that the handling of beef will soon 
undergo considerable improvement; pack- 
aging of meats will represent one im- 
portant change. .. . President Robert L. 
Stearns of the University of Colorado 
who pointed out that if the country can 
mobilize its best brains for waging war, 
It should do so “waging peace.” 

Welcoming remarks were made by 
Governor John C. Vivian of Colorado and 
Charles P. Murphy of Spicer, Colo., past 
president of the Colorado Stock Growers 
and Feeders Association. The response 
was delivered by Col. Jay Taylor of 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Phoenix, Ariz., was chosen to be the 
convention city for 1947, the meeting 
date to be determined later. 


February, 1946 





Chairman Bruce Brockett of the finance committee officiates, Outgoing Presi- 
dent A. D. Brownfield looks on, as representatives of various state associations 
make pledges or present checks to the American National: (top-left) California’s 
secretary, Dan McKinney, at mike as Montana’s E. A. Phillips holds his check 
ready; (right) Idaho’s Leon L. Weeks with Mr. Brockett; (center-left) Mr. Phillips 
gets a hearty handshake; (right) S. D.’s Claude Olson hands over his check; (bot- 
tom-left) Huling Means of New Mexico makes his presentation; (right) the finance 
chairman takes his turn at “handing out,” with Mr. Brownfield as recipient. The 
general view: State and regional delegates who made pledges or contributions. 
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HE LIVE- 

stock industry 
has completed an- 
other year under 
price controls and 
emergency war- 
time regulations. 
The war is over. 
Readjustment 
plans are now get- 
ting top priority 
with the govern- 
ment. Each and 
every organized 
group is planning 
for its own eco- 
nomic future. In 
this respect the livestock industry as- 
sumes its customary rank. But more 
important than the interests of any 
single group is the nation’s economy as 
a whole, which depends upon perpetuat- 
ing a safe and sound representative 
government, supported by a free people 
with a continuance of the institution of 
private enterprise. 

Before outlining to you some of the 
more important factors that may affect 
the economy of our industry in these re- 
adjustment plans, perhaps I should re- 
view to you first some of the many 
things that have transpired since our 
last annual meeting. 

In the forepart of 1945 and down into 
the early fall of last year your officers 
spent much time in conjunction with 
the Cattle and Beef Industry Commit- 
tee in Washington, appearing before 
various governmental agencies and com- 
mittees of the (national) Congress on 
problems for improving the production, 
marketing and distribution of livestock 
and meats. 

Maximum beef production was of vital 
concern to the government. In our ef- 
forts to accomplish this purpose we were 
confronted continuously with changes in 
regulations that made it difficult to se- 
cure full production. Fair and equitable 
distribution was not possible without 
strict enforcement of controls. Also, the 
fact that slaughterers could go out of 
bounds on compliance ranges and crowd 
the market made it hard for feeders to 
purchase replacement cattle in maximum 
volume. Government specifications as to 
‘grading had their limitations and the 
subsidy margin to slaughterers on all 
live animals on the central markets 
served as a partial blockade against 
feedlot operators. The necessity to get 
more men and supplies to the armed 
forces brought on increased transporta- 
tion problems, and thus we were faced 
with restrictions imposed by govern- 
mental agencies with limitations placed 
on those agencies by a fixed national 
policy. 





A. D. Brownfield 
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President Brownfield's 
Annual Address 


The Threat of Subsidies 

The industry’s position was main- 
tained at all times in opposing subsidies 
because of the serious threat, and re- 
ductions in subsidies were strongly urged 
while the demand was strong for all 
kinds of meat and the consuming public 
able and willing to purchase the proc- 
essed product. We were unable to reach 
an agreement with the government’s 
representatives on the matter of sub- 
sidies and this remains today an eco- 
nomic factor of .gigantic proportions, 
despite the Jan. 1 announcement to 
which I will refer. 

By the Barkley-Bates admendment to 
the Price Control Act, when the Office 
of Price Administration was renewed to 
June 30, 1946, the processors of meats 
were further guaranteed a reasonable 
margin of profit on each species of live- 
stock annually slaughtered. Later de- 
velopments proved the amendment to be 
an improvement for the packing indus- 
try. Further improvements were noted 
later in marketing, by the elimination 
of slaughter quotas and by the removal 
of set-aside orders, although later set- 
asides of reduced amounts became again 
necessary so that meat for the army and 
European relief could be secured. 

Throughout the spring and summer 
the Department of Agriculture urged 
everything be done to get more cattle 
into the feedlots. Consumption of meat 
was on an extremely high level and sup- 
plies were needed in increasing quan- 
tities. The encouragement we received 
from the government to promote this 
program was a commitment by the di- 
rector of economic stabilization that no 
downward revision in over-all prices 
would be made without at least six 
months’ advance notice. Later a similar 
commitment, at our insistence, was made 
as to the removal of subsidies. This as- 
surance had the effect of stimulating 
feeder purchases, which, as revealed by 
the Department of Agriculture’s report, 
come near an all-time record high. 

In July of last year a proposal was 
made by the secretary of agriculture to 
the members of the Cattle and Beef In- 
dustry Committee to remove subsidies 
July 1, 1946, with an upward adjust- 
ment in meat price ceilings to compen- 
sate for half the subsidy load and ab- 
sorption by beef producers and feeders 
of the other half. After long discussions 
with representatives of the department, 
and within its own group, a decision 
against the 50-50 proposal was reached. 
Subsequently, we submitted this same 
proposal to the members of our exec- 
utive committee. The vote was 84 to 7 
in favor of rémoval of subsidies on June 
30, with many of those who voted ex- 
pressing opposition to the industry’s as- 





suming any portion of the subsidy by». 
den. The result of the poll indicated , 
firm determination by stockmen to get 
rid of the subsidy structure at any cost. 
It could in no way be interpreted as 
approval by the industry of a continy. 
ance of price controls and other regy. 
lations. There were some who made cap- 
ital of the preposal, that it did meay 
an endorsement, and violently protested 
to the secretary of agriculture. This 
protest kept the secretary from taking 
any further action at that time, with the 
explanation that the industry was not 
in harmony, and therefore nothing was 
done with the recommendations of the 
Cattle and Beef Industry Committee, 


Action on Ceilings 


An official announcement was made 
on Nov. 9, 1945, by Judge Collet, stabil. 





Reading from the top: (I. to r.) F. E 
Mollin; E. K. Warren of Three Oaks, 
Mich.; Jay Taylor, Amarillo, Tex. Joe 
Finley, Encinal, Tex.; Roscoe Haynie, 
Chicago; T. A. Connors, Chicago. A. D. 
Brownfield; Carl H. Wilken, Sioux City, 
Ia.; F. E. Mollin. 
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ization administrator, that the meat sub- 
sidies were to be removed not later 
than June 30, 1946. On Jan. 1 to com- 
ply literally with the assurance previ- 
ously given that no dominant revision 
in over-all prices would be made with- 
out six months’ advance notice, the sta- 
bilization administrator again issued of- 
ficial notice that no such change would 
be made prior to June 30, 1946, but 
“that under existing law authorization 
for the continuance of ceiling prices or 
the payment of subsidies will expire 
on June 30, 1946, unless hereafter con- 
tinued by act of Congress.” This state- 
ment would clearly imply that the status 
quo continues until June 30, 1946, but 
in view of the fact that OPA is striv- 
ing earnestly to secure the continuation 
of price controls beyond that date it is 
imperative, in order to give necessary 
protection to the producers and feeders, 
that an additional announcement should 
be made that if price controls are con- 
tinued beyond June 30, ceilings will be 
raised sufficiently to compensate for 
the loss of subsidies. Unless such an 
announcement is made we should strong- 
ly recommend an amendment to the ex- 
tension act making it mandatory to in- 
crease ceilings to cover removal of sub- 
sidies. If price control is not extended, 
it is our hope that the adjustment can 
be made on June 30 with the least pos- 
sible damage to the industry, as the 
number of cattle on feed then is ex- 
pected to be relatively small. 


We do not share the opinion that in- 
flation would begin on beef prices with 
the removal of all controls, because in- 
creasing supplies of pork, with consum- 
ers’ option to take or select substitutes, 
can and will serve as a barrier against 
rising prices. 


Demand for Meat 


Meat rationing was with us from 
March, 1943, until terminated by order 
of the secretary of agriculture on Nov. 
23. During this time occasional changes 
in point value were made to meet the 
condition of supply and demand so as 
to effect better distribution. In this 
connection, the best information avail- 
able has been gathered as to the effect 
the end of meat rationing had upon 
consumer demand and upon the current 
supply and demand situation for the 
next few months. No accurate figures 
were available as to the actual differ- 
ence in relationship between supply and 
demand since the removal of meat ra- 
tioning. However, the demand for bet- 
ter cuts of beef still greatly exceeds the 
available supply. Part of this is due to 
the fact that the government prior to 
Nov. 28, 1945, found it necessary again 
to order a set-aside—30 per cent of com- 
mercial, 40 per cent of utility and 50 
per cent of canner and cutter grades— 
and late in December ordered 30 per 
cent on good and choice steer beef and 
good grade cows. Such set-asides cause 
black market operations to become ac- 


tive again in some of the large urban 
areas, 
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Claude E. Olson of Ludlow, left, and 
Ray Kalkbrenner of Rapid City, presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the 
South Dakota association. 


The Meat Supply 


The supply of meat per capita has 
increased from the annual rate of 122 
pounds for the third quarter of 1945 
to around 175 pounds for the fourth 
quarter of 1945 during the heavy run 
of range cattle. Several factors have 
contributed to this unusually strong de- 
mand for a record supply of meat for 
civilians. These factors include the re- 
moval of the rationing program; the 
continued high incomes as related to 
fixed prices of meat; the drop in in- 
come payments, if any, since the end 
of the war being cushioned by accumu- 
lated savings; returning servicemen at 
the rate of nearly a million a month 
contributing tremendously to the de- 
mand for meat, not only because they 
are heavy meat eaters, but because for 
a while families made a special effort 
to feed returning servicemen what they 
wanted—and they wanted good beef. 
Another factor of considerable impor- 
tance in holding demand, especially for 
better cuts, is a strong latent demand. 
Over a long period of time people have 
not been able to get all the meat they 
wanted, so now they are buying heavily 
in spite of possible income limitations. 

These factors that are causing this 
tremendous demand for meat will con- 
tinue to be important and will mean 
that demand for the better cuts will 
exceed the available supply for a con- 
siderable length of time, perhaps down 
into the early fall. We must not over- 
look the fact, however, that this pres- 
sure probably will be lessened somewhat 
by a roll-up in meat prices, by part or 
all of the amount of the subsidy when 
removed, provided the government al- 
lows ceiling prices to advance accord- 
ingly. 

Records for 1945 indicate cattle 
slaughter to be slightly above 21,000,000 
head and calf slaughter something over 
13,000,000, making a total of nearly 35,- 
000,000—more than 1,000,000 head above 
last year’s record slaughter. This is ex- 
pected to bring cattle numbers at the 
beginning of this year to a level of 80,- 
000,000 to 80,500,000 head, or about 1,- 
500,000 below a year earlier. Total beef 


production for the year 1945 is esti- 
mated at slightly above 10 billion 
pounds, and that of veal at slightly 
more than 1,500,000,000 pounds. Total of 
all meat production is slightly above 
22,600,000,000 pounds. 


For 1946 meat production is estimated 
at 23,500,000,000 pounds, which, after 
allowing for requirements of the armed 
forces and exports, would leave approxi- 
mately 21,200,000,000 pounds for civilian 
consumption. This would allow 154 
pounds per capita as compared with 135 
pounds per capita consumed in 1945, 
and would further reduce the herds pro- 
portionately. 

Information and forecasts available 
as to total national income in 1946 sug- 
gest a downward trend. Employment is 
not expected to go so high as in previ- 
ous years. On such basis, consumer de- 
mand may lessen somewhat. And, spec- 
ulating that many war-torn countries 
will again be producing farm products 
in 1946, it is considered safe to estimate 
that the demand for livestock products 
and prices paid therefor will not aver- 
age quite so high as during the past 
two years. A downward trend in prices 
throughout 1946 and 1947 will most cer- 
tainly have the result of increased mar- 
keting. History of the business proves 
this assertion. For those who fear a 
lower price, let it be emphasized that in- 
creased marketing places the industry 
in a more advantageous position for a 
long pull, by reducing numbers back to 
normal consumptive demand and getting 
in line with normal feed supplies. 

The hog situation may be expected to 
have its influence on the future of the 
cattle and beef markets. The pig crop 
for 1946 is forecast as being much the 
same in numbers as a year ago. Yet 
with the support price applying to 
heavier weights than was the case a 
year ago, with the shortage of lard and 
the desire of producers to use up soft 





Presiding at the registration desk: 
Mrs. Betty Lou Balderson (seated) and 
Miss Kathryn Ryan of the association 
staff. 
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Top picture: The state association presidents’ luncheon, held the second day. 
Below: The Saturday morning breakfast for secretaries of associations. 


corn, hogs are very apt to be marketed 
late, so that tonnage will be greater. 
This increased tonnage of pork may 
have an important bearing on how cattle 
markets perform and how producers 
should plan on further reduction of 
herds. 


Government reports indicate about the 
same number of sheep and lambs on feed 
as a year ago, which is not a big factor 
in supplying civilian needs. 


Support Prices and Parity 


Many agricultural producers have de- 
parted from the economic theory upon 
which our forefathers founded this na- 
tion and now think it the duty of the 
government to guarantee price supports 
for agricultural products. Congress has 
been induced to legislate in favor of 
support prices. For the purpose of in- 
creasing production during the war, a 
guarantee of prices has been given on 
many commodities for two years after 
formal declaration of the end of hos- 
tilities. Such a program is going to be- 
come an enormous burden to the tax- 
payers of this nation, and is something 
about which we are sure to hear a great 
deal more through the Congress hence- 
forth. Under authority of the recent 
acts, ceiling prices have been established 
to prevent inflation. We have no quar- 
rel with this, for a fairly good job has 
been done. The general public has been 
very well protected. Yet the use of sub- 
sidies has been adopted as a national 
policy, to cure maladjustments, instead 
of a flexible pricing policy that could 
have been used to greater advantage in 
stimulating and controlling production. 

The economy of the livestock industry 
today is dependent in part upon the use 
of subsidies. This leaves our industry 
on a “bad spot.” When supplies of beef 
and pork are plentiful, a downward 
trend in prices may develop. Such a 
condition in the light of present circum- 
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stances might easily bring a request for 
legislation to safeguard against defla- 
tionary drops in prices. We see no way 
for the government to guarantee ‘a pro- 
gram of support prices for any length 
of time without finally adopting restric- 
tive measures of production. We have 
supported the introduction of legisla- 
tion specifically requiring government 
agencies to purchase meat at ceiling 
prices. Yet we do not believe it would 
be wise for our industry to surrender 
to continuing controls in order to get a 
guarantee of a price support. 


For several years various farm groups 
have advocated a change in the method 
of computing the parity base on agri- 
cultural products so that agricultural 
labor, which now represents nearly one- 
third of the cost of production, would 
be included. More recently suggestions 
have been advanced that there should 
be a change in the base period which, 
as it now stands, is July 1, 1909, to 
June 30, 1914. In each case a period is 
suggested which provides a more favor- 
able base for the specific commodity 
in question and, in fact, several changes 
from this original base period have been 
officially made. Under consideration in 
Washington today are the Pace bill, 
which provides for the inclusion of agri- 
cultural labor in parity base, and the 
Thomas bill, which includes this same 
provision but also would change the 
base period from the original to a 10- 
year period, 1919-29. 

We have looked carefully into this 
matter of suggested changes and have 
come to the conclusion that any change 
in parity base, either by the inclusion 
of agricultural labor or by the selection 
of a new base period would not now be 
advantageous to cattle producers or cat- 
tle feeders. So far as beef cattle on 
which there is no support program are 
concerned, an increase would merely 






mean a paper increase in parity price, 
whereas in the case of corn and other 
feeds which come under the existing sup- 
port price programs, either as basic 
commodities or as Steagall Act commod- 
ities, under which support is guaranteed 
by the government for two years after 
the war at 90 per cent of parity prices, 
prices would be materially advanced, 
The immediate result, therefore, would 
be to increase the price of feed without 
increasing the price of beef, and the net 
result would be that feeders would be 
forced to buy their cattle enough lower 
to compensate therefor. 


We find no fault, as a war measure, 
with the support price program initiated 
under the Steagall Act to increase pro- 
duction, but we should recognize that 
a support price of this kind if continued 
permanently is just another form of 
government subsidy and that it cannot 
work fairly and keep prices in proper 
relationship, one to the other, unless 
and until all agricultural commodities 
are regimented and controlled. We do 
not believe that the cattle industry is 
interested in such a program. 


Public Lands 


The federal government has _ bought 
so many millions of acres of land the 
past few years, and removed them from 
tax rolls, that such acquisitions are hay- 
ing a detrimental effect on the economy 
of the livestock producers dependent up- 
on those lands, as well as the local and 
state governments whose tax base, both 
on personal and on real property, is 
thereby reduced. This, together with ac- 
tivity on the part of some senators and 
representatives to have the government 
make a final disposition of all federal 
lands, makes it imperative that the citi- 
zens of the western public land states 
unite on a plan for ultimate disposition. 
It is doubted that the Congress will ever 
be able to decide what is best or what 
disposition should be made of these 
lands unless and until the people within 
the respective states where. the lands 
lie are able to agree among themselves 
on a- suitable plan. 


Some states are perhaps not presently 
prepared to protect and police more land 
than is now owned within their borders. 
It was the intent of the government in 
the early days of statehood for all lands 
to pass into private ownership ulti- 
mately. The Taylor Grazing Act has 
not been accepted as a permanent meas- 
ure but only a stopgap until a perma- 
nent solution was reached. Private own- 
ership contributes to a greater individ- 
ualistic citizenship and a better sup- 
ported government, and such disposition 
to private ownership would mean put- 
ting an end to the long existing and 
annually changing regulations by bu- 
reaus that are slowly crowding live 
stock off some of the national forests 
and public domain. 

It is not too early for our industry 
and other interested groups in the west 
ern states to give careful consideration 
to this matter. It is becoming apparent 
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hat the economy of users of grazing 
ands should be more adequately safe- 
ruarded. Too little time has been de- 
voted to a sound public land program 
hy users themselves and not enough pub- 
ic interest aroused to have such safe- 
ruards projected into federal and state 
statutes. There are two methods of land 
ise that are basic—one protects the 
soil, the other the economy of the user. 
Ve now have restrictive measures of 
use for protection to the soil without 
sufficient economic protection to the in- 
jividual users. 

Some of the western states now have 
Haws which safeguard owners and users 
of land. All the western public land 
states should be placed in the same cate- 
gory. When that is accomplished, we 
find no legitimate reason on the part 
of the federal government to deny the 
citizens and states their rightful herit- 
age to these lands. 

Protection to watersheds, timber, wild 
life, streams and other allied functions 
is a problem in management. The state 
land boards in the various states can 
and will enlarge to meet this responsi- 
bility, just as the government bureaus 
have done. The public roads building 
and maintenance can and will be pro- 
vided for as they are being provided for 
in states having no federal lands. 

The War Department in some _ in- 
stances has adopted the policy of leas- 
ing lands which it took over for war 
purposes and which it no longer needs. 
A strong and vigorous effort should be 
put forth to have these lands declared 
surplus with a provision that the orig- 
inal owners would have the first chance 
to regain their holdings. 

















































Labor 


There are several bills pending in 
Congress seeking to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act so as to increase 
minimum wage rates. We have no fight 
with labor, seek none and are aware of 
the fact that farm and ranch labor is 
a from the Fair Labor Standards 

ct. 


However, we consider it wise to point 
out the danger in getting prices of food 
commodities, of which meat is a very 
substantial part, and labor costs out of 
,balance. Minimum wages on ranches 
usually correspond to those on railroads, 
at mines, in slaughtering houses, stores 
and other types of industry when pro- 
visions and things that are furnished 
are taken into consideration. If wage 
rates in all such businesses are per- 
mitted to increase to too high a level, 
ranchers will inevitably be forced to pay 
correspondingly higher wages. This asso- 
ciation has proceeded cautiously in the 
past on labor legislation, because it be- 
lieves in high earnings and high stand- 
ards of living for everyone. However, 
Some of the pending bills seek to remove 
the exemption on agricultural labor em- 
ployed in the “area of production.” 
Such legislation would affect all labor 
engaged in slaughtering, processing and 
handling meats. The result would be a 
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Reading from the top: (1. to r.) Wyoming’s U. S. Senator E. V. Robertson; 
Milton W. Reid, Grazing Service, Salt Lake City; Russell Rose, regional grazier, 
Grand Junction, Colo.; Kelso Musser, Delta, Colo.; J. Sheldon Potter, San Francisco; 
Pres. Wm. B. Wright; Rilea W. Doe, Safeway Stores, Oakland, Calif.; (T. A. Con- 
nors of Chicago can be seen between Mr. Wright and Mr. Doe). Tom Talle, Denver; 
Lee S. Evans, Marquez, N. M.; Frank Parsons. Weston, Colo.; J. J. Lane, Roswell, 


N. M. 


rise in the price of meats to the con- 
suming public or a lowering in prices 
paid to producers. This is emphasized 
more now under price controls on live 
animals and the processed products. 
The position of the livestock industry 
has not changed since the passage of the 
original act, and thus we object to the 
passage of any act that would remove 
this exemption. 


Stable price relationships for labor, 
agriculture and industry are the founda- 
tion for long-term prosperity. The strike 
situation existing today is a fair ex- 
ample of maladjustments. This condi- 
tion is of national interest and points 
to the need for federal legislation that 
will protect the interests not only of the 
laboring man, but the employer as well 
and, most important of all, the public, 
to the end that these costly strikes if 
not prevented may be very much cur- 
tailed. 

What the future promises the economy 


of the livestock industry is dependent 
upon many factors. A strong and con- 
tinuing consumptive demand, for one 
thing. Demand depends upon a high 
level of industrial employment, and this 
can be maintained only through a con- 
stant demand for industry’s product. 
Such a condition may reasonably be ex- 
pected for some time from both domes- 
tic and foreign demand. As time moves 
us further from the problems brought 
on as a direct consequence of the war 
to a time when supply and demand come 
in balance on all agricultural products, 
raw materials and finished industrial 
products, then we will need leaders from 
every group af agriculture, labor and in- 
dustry to work alongside of fundamen- 
tally sound operating government, so as 
to uphold the national income and na- 
tional standards. 


It is my sincere hope that those in 
the livestock business will be found do- 
ing their part. 
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AM GLAD TO 

say, in making 
my 17th annual re- 
port as your secre- 
tary, we have had 
one of the busiest 
and most success- 
ful years in the 
history of the as- 
sociation. We al- 
ways have one kind 
or another of a 
problem to face. 
We wouldn’t have 
any need of an as- 
sociation if we did 
not. Now that we 
have come out of the war period, we 
have come into an era of readjustment, 
and I think it ean be forecast that the 
problems of readjustment will be just as 
tough to handle as the problems of war. 

If this industry and this organization 
can do as good a job in meeting the 
problems of readjustment as it did in 
meeting the problems of the war, it will 
have nothing to be ashamed of. I think 
you did a great job during the war. You 
increased production sharply, despite the 
shortage of manpower, equipment and 
materials and the restrictions on your 
operations. Maybe these restrictions 
were, in the main, necessary as part of 


F. E. Mollin 


F. E. MOLLIN’S REPORT 





the war, but nevertheless they made sat- 
isfactory operation of ranches more dif- 
ficult. 


Cattle Marketing 


I want to call attention to and empha- 
size something Mr. Brownfield said in 
regard to the heavy marketing of cattle 
during the past year. One of the strik- 
ing things to me is the fact that while 
we increased the marketing of cattle— 
according to a preliminary government 
estimate by a little over 1,000,000 head 
compared with the previous year’s rec- 
ord which was 6,000,000 head over any 
other record—there seems to have been 
quite a reduction in the percentage of 
she stuff in the federally inspected 
slaughter. I think it is worth thinking 
about because it seems rather remark- 
able that we could market approximately 
35,000,000 head of cattle without reduc- 
ing the breeding herds, But, for the first 
10 months of the year, the percentage of 
she stuff in the federally inspected 
slaughter was 47.5 per cent compared 
with 50 per cent for the previous year. 

We have heard a good deal during the 
past two or three years about empty 
feedlots, when they weren’t empty; and 
last year it was again demonstrated that 
while perhaps some of the commercial 
















feedlots were not handling so may 
cattle as usual, the small farmers in the 
Corn Belt who feed one or two loads o 
cattle were feeding in greater volun» 
than ever before. The run of fat steey 
carried well into the fall and that ha 
something to do with this smaller pe. 
centage of she stuff that was slaugh. 
tered. As a further sidelight on feeding 
operations last year the average weigh; 
of all cattle slaughtered under feder, 
inspection for the first 10 months ¢f 
1945 was 950 pounds compared with 93) 
pounds for the same period a year ear. 
lier. It seems quite likely, also, that the 
non-federally inspected slaughter may 
have had a large percentage of cows jy 
it. This matter is of real concern be. 
cause of the importance of reducing ow 
total cattle numbers. In the past the 
records all show very clearly that before 
you get a substantial reduction in total 
numbers you have to get your percent. 
age of she stuff slaughter well above 
the 50 per cent mark and hold it ther 
for several years. 


Relief Purchases Important 


In passing I think it might be worth 
while mentioning that had it not bee 
for the purchase of low grade beef by 
the government for European relief ac 
count, which brought the first set-aside 
orders, to which Mr. Brownfield referred, 
I think we would have had a substan: 
tially lower market on lower grades 4! 
grass cattle last fall. I know that th 








“It's our lives the boss is gambling now! I'd feel so much safer 
with Currer Vaccines & SERUMS!” 


There’s no such thing as a “just as good” vaccine—and most 
experienced stockmen know it! Either it prevents disease 
losses, or it doesn’t. Get Cutter Vaccines and Serums—and 
be sure. They’re cheaper in the long run, because they do a 


better job! Ask your druggist. 


aif. 











vi Berkeley, Calif. » Since 1897 
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packers hoped to buy these range cattle 
cheaper when the heavy run was on last 
fall, but the support given through gov- 
ernment purchases prevented prices drop- 
ping to the levels anticipated. That 
probably also was a factor in fixing 
feeder cattle prices which are always 
somewhat related to the price of the 
lower grade slaughter cattle. 

As we stand today, with a little over 
80,000,000 head of cattle, it would seem 
from our experience in the past two 
years, when we had the heaviest slaugh- 
ter on record but only reduced cattle 
numbers about 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 
head, that it is going to take several 
more years of extremely heavy slaugh- 
ter to get cattle numbers down to a 
safer level. The latest thinking on this 
subject of normal numbers indicates that 
75,000,000 head or perhaps a little under 
that figure should be our goal. At least, 
then we would be in a much better posi- 
tion to take whatever may be in store 
for us when the reconversion period is 
over, 


Subsidy Problem 


I agree fully with what Mr. Brown- 
field said with regard to the situation 
that will exist on June 30, 1946—when, 
according to recent official announce- 
ments, both price controls and subsidies 
provided for in existing law will come to 
an end. I don’t think the government 
can make a very good case for continu- 
ing the control of meat prices beyond 
that date. In some recent publicity is- 





Chester H. Gray, Washington, D. C. 
(left) and Traffic Manager Charles E. 
Blaine, Phoenix, Ariz. 


sued by the Department of Agriculture 
the statement is made that meat supplies 
for 1946 are expected to be slightly 
heavier than the previous year but that 
prices are not expected to rise above the 
1945 level. This would seem to indicate 
that the department does not believe 
there would be sufficient demand for 
meat if the price controls are taken off 
June 30 to raise the price to compensate 
for the loss of subsidy. I am not that 
pessimistic, but the department’s fore- 
cast is all the more reason why further 
control of meat prices is unnecessary 
and only in a free price economy will 
both packers and retailers be free to 
















































merchandise the product so as to secure 
the fullest possible value out of it. If 
the producer is to have to stand any 
portion of the subsidies through the fail- 
ure of demand to sustain current market 
prices, he certainly is entitled to all that 
the product will bring in a free market. 
Recently OPA has put out tremendous 
propaganda for the continuation of price 
controls. There will be a determined 
fight to prevent extension of the act un- 
less in the meantime products no longer 
scarce are removed from control. 

I want to refer to the international 
situation. We are getting more and more 
involved in world affairs every day, as 
you know. The reciprocal trade act was 
passed in 1934. The program of trade 
agreements initiated under it was sup- 
posed to keep us out of war, but it didn’t. 
It gave the President authority to eut all 
tariffs 50 per cent and on most of the 
major commodities, including cattle, the 
full 50 per cent cut or close to it was 
made in the initial agreements. 

That was true in regard to cattle. 
Under the extension of the act last sum- 
mer the President now has the authority 
to make a further cut of 50 per cent in 
the rate of any product as it stood on the 
tariff rolls on Jan. 1 a year ago. So 
that in the case of cattle, the govern- 
ment can now take off another 50 per 
cent from the existing reduced rate, so 
we would have left approximately 25 per 
cent of the original rate in the 1930 tar- 
iff act. 


What are your prospects for ‘46 




































WHAT IF BLACKLEG BREAKS OUT? You 
don’t have to worry, if your animals have 
life-long protection with Cutter Black- 
legol.* One shot does the trick, stands up 
right in the face of outbreaks! 


VACCINATE FOR “SHIPPING FEVER” WITH 
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called “shipping fever,” too. 


CUTTER PELMENAL. But even if you're not 
shipping, Pelmenal’s a good bet. Because 
changes in feed or range can cause so- 


*BLACKLEGOL’S RECORD: Since its introduction in 1934, we have been able to confirm less than 
one loss per million calves immunized with Blacklegol. 


in cutting disease losses ? 


Never better, say Cutter Scientists. 


But here are some vital facts you should know— 


WILL THIS BE ANOTHER BAD ABORTION 
YEAR? Not if you vaccinate your whole 
herd with Cutter Abortion Vaccine—open 
cows, heifers and calves. Vaccinating’s 
cheaper than the loss of one unborn calf! 


WHAT ABOUT ANTHRAX? Nothing about 
it, if you immunize with Cutter Charbonol. 
This vaccine is so potent, you can safely 
graze your protected animals on Anthrax 
“Badlands.” Be sure it’s Cutter! 





If not available locally, write for name of nearest etry tiie Address any Cutter branch office 


Los Angeles + Seattle - Ft. Worth » San Antonio +» Denver « Calgary » Regina » Vancouver + Winnipeg 















I, recent tests on a large dairy herd, a two-man team 
machine-milked 54 cows in an hour. That’s just about 
a cow a minute. They were using the new correct milk- 
ing method which often cuts milking time in half. 
‘Time and labor are saved, more milk is obtained, herd 
profits are increased, and the danger of mastitis is 
lessened. The new method can be used on herds of 
any size, whether machine or hand-milked. 


To prepare your cows for a quick letdown of milk, 
first massage the udder vigorously for 20 seconds with 
a very warm cloth (130°F.), wrung out of a chlorine 
(250 parts per million) solution. Second, draw two or 
three streams from each quarter into a strip cup — 
which removes milk of high bacterial count and per- 
mits inspection for abnormal milk indicating mastitis. 
These two steps stimulate the cow’s milk glands and 
cause her to let down in about 40 seconds. Milking 
should be started within a minute after udder massage 
and finished within four minutes, including brief strip- 
ping either by hand or machine. It is good practice 
to sterilize teat cups in a chlorine solution after each 
cow is milked. 


Most cows respond to this correct milking method. 
Giving heifers an occasional udder massage before 
they freshen helps develop them into fast milkers. In 
the case of cows not previously trained for fast milk- 
ing, most of them will respond to faster milking if 
miiking time is shortened gradually to from three to 
four minutes. 


An excellent illustrated circular which gives full 
details on this method of milking may be obtained 
from the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Or inquiries may be made to your County Agent 
or nearest Agricultural Experiment Station. 


WHEN THE GOING IS TOUGH 


WE TURN TO FUNDAMENTALS 


by 
Professor A. E. Darlow, Oklahoma A. & M. 


Professor Darlow is at present at Shrivenham 


American University in England, helping to rehabilitate 


the agriculture of war-torn Europe. 


The importance of agriculture and agricultural produc- 
tion was certainly impressed on the average Briton during 
the war. Food and food production for fighting men and 
working women were items of first importance. The 
English farmer did a marvelous job of increasing and 


maintaining production. 


Many have thought that all the effort was on crop 
production. This is not the fact. Despite the need for 
all the human food it was possible to produce, the farm- 
ers and breeders of Britain have maintained their herds 
and flocks. There were some shifts and changes in live- 
stock production but the importance of livestock to 
agriculture and the importance of livestock production 


to human welfare were never more fully realized. 
Here is a lesson for us all. 


agriculture than a buwuwced livestock program. 


It isn’t theory, but fact 
brought into sharpest focus in a people’s fight for exist- 
ence—that nothing is more important to a nation’s economy 
than her agriculture, and nothing is more necessary to good 
















More Milk in Fewer jin 
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WORTH THINKING ABou, < 


The successful farmer is a businessman who works his 
produce a fair return on invested capital. The capital y 
uses comes from accumulated savings of his own, or { 
ings of others that he has borrowed from a bank or é 

He invests those savings in land, buildings, machine# 
livestock and in other things necessary for himself @j 
family to produce crops and to live. 

When he figures out his results at the end of the Yi 
like all other businessmen, measures his success by the 
he makes on his savings and the borrowed savings. Failfild be too 
farming, like failures in other businesses, are due to opt profit on 
that, over a period of years, fail to average a fair retunBwift & Cc 
money invested—with the result that the savings am§-profit dea 
withdrawn or lost. year 1945 


HEATED FARROWING PENS... 


National averages show that out of every 10 Phe meat | 


| Hit. i 


rowed, only 6 live to be weaned. Anything ti ™any of 
decrease that mortality is important, because eff YOU OF 8 
saved means added profit. One of the great gor Dp 

s. Profits r 


savers for early pigs is heat in the farrowing ¢ 
Only a little warmth is necessary to remove tig'YOn®—Pr 





and dampness. Many successful hog raisers usegf'V© More’ 
in one end of the farrowing house. Others ws roducers « 
trically heated pig “brooders”’ placed in each pe of each d 
low cost of either method is paid for many timg@Ucts, nc 
in pigs saved. may wel 

t dollar go 

t office en 


GOOD SEED 
m and ran 


It takes good seed to grow good crops. One supplies ( 
greatest mistakes of some farmers is to use P00}. taxes 1 
Poor seed is always unprofitable. Choose crop}; jog just 
carefully. No amount of hard work, plowing 9... ¢,, the 
tivation will overcome inherited low yield cha 


uv ¢ s and as a 

istics, any more than good feeding and care calh,), wig | 

a prime animal out of a scrub. ir savings 
mpany. 





MINERAL SUPPLEMENT FOR 
WINTER FEEDING CATTLE 


It has long been known that minerals are neces% veo 


the health of animals and even for life itself. in fa 
minerals most likely to be lacking in winter fee}, 

calcium or lime, phosphorus, and common salt. ' eet 
of the roughages fed to cattle may be short in ™ ing 1 


or grown on soils of low fertility. When cattle f 
such feeds they must be supplied with a mineril t & 
plement containing salt, lime and phosphorus. 
valuable in this mineral supplement are small qué? 
of other so-called ‘‘trace elements”’ such as cobalt * 
manganese, copper and iodine. Although only 
amounts of these latter minerals are needed, ea! 
a part in building a strong, healthy animal, 
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Profits Mean Progress 


If someone offered you a deal which 
gave you a chance to make about 1% 
of the price your steers, hogs, or lambs 
sell for we doubt if you’d get very en- 
thused about it. The profit margin 
ld be too small—about 35¢ on a $35 hog, or only 
profit on 100 hogs. 
wift & Company makes thousands of such very 
@-profit deals every day in the year. At the end of 
year 1945, for instance, we came out with a profit 
pnly 9/10 of a cent per dollar of sales on our total 
ENS fume. 
-y 10 phe meat packing industry is highly competitive, 
hing i many of its products are very perishable. But 
ause eg YOu, or any other able businessman, we want to 
greatdgxe More profit than that 9/10 of 1% on our busi- 
wing oi’: Profits mean progress, and in order to progress, 
nove tiryone—producers and meat packers alike—must 
ors usegeive more than barely enough to meet expenses. 
hers we Toducers of livestock and other farm products got 
each pe of each dollar we received from the sale of all our 
ny timgducts, including hides, wool, and all by-products. 
may well ask, ““‘Where did the remaining 25¢ of 
t dollar go?”” The answer is: 12.3¢ went to all plant 
i office employes who prepare and market these 
0 and ranch products; transportation took another 
oa supplies (fuel, barrels, boxes, salt, sugar, etc.) cost 
ise Ph: taxes 1.4¢; other necessary expenses 3.3¢. And 
a t left just 9/10 of a cent out of the average sales 
wing “far for the development and protection of the busi- 


> > nari 

ed = and as a return to the 

¥ ple who have invested EN Simp son, 
Agricultural Research Dept. 
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TLE Soda Bill Sez: 


neces ... that agriculture is about like farming, only 
itself. in farming you do it. 
nter feet . joao 
n salt. } tee that the hardest thing to learn about farm- 
rt in mi ing is getting up at 5:00 A.M. 
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Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
































‘ Martha Logan Recipe for \ 
HUNTER’S STYLE DINNER 


Yield: 8 Servings 


1 large bunch celery (about 1 pound) 
3 large onions (about 22 pounds) 
¥% cup lard 

2’. pounds fresh pork shoulder 

1 cup canned mushrooms 


7 ounce package spaghetti 

2 cups cooked or canned tomatoes 
2 cups cooked or canned lima beans 
1 tablespoon salt 









Cut up celery and onions. Fry in half of the lard until transparent in a 
heavy iron pan. Cut up the pork into small pieces. Brown well in remaining 
lard. Cover and cook over low heat for 30 minutes. Cook spaghetti in 
2 quarts boiling salted water 15 to 20 minutes. Drain. Add tomatoes, lima 
beans, mushrooms, browned pork, onions and celery. Season well. Cook 
over low heat or in a slow oven (325°F.) for 30 minutes. 
\ Note: This is excellent when warmed over ] 
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Ca mates mee mene ttn ee mmm a ee 


$400 IN CASH PRIZES 


Write us a letter (not over 500 words), on “Methods Em- 
ployed by Meat Packers in Marketing Meats, Poultry, 
Eggs, Butter, and Cheese.” 

For the best letter we will give prizes as follows: First, 
$75; Second, $50; Third, $25; Next ten, $10; Next thirty, 
$5. Duplicate prizes in case of ties. Contest closes May 1, 
1946. We will gladly send you booklets giving information 
on marketing methods. Address Letter Contest, Depart- 
ment 128, Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
9, Illinois. 


















































OUR CITY COUSIN 

























LITTLE COUSIN 
FROM THE CITY 
STOPPED TO PET 
THE PRETTY KITTY... 
WHAT A Pity! 


BUSINESS—AND YOURS * 





Tariff Difficulties 


Recently the Department of State an- 
nounced that it was calling or proposing 
a meeting of 14 major countries of the 
world to be held in United States in the 
spring and that one of the major pur- 
poses announced for that meeting was to 
negotiate measures to reduce govern- 
ment barriers to trade. That means cut- 
ting tariffs rates. I wrote Secretary 
Byrnes on Dec. 19 and asked him if they 
were going to have such a meeting to 
negotiate reduced tariffs, what protection 
we could possibly have under the existing 
regulations for making trade agree- 
ments. So far we have had no reply to 
that inquiry. Previously we have ap- 
peared before the committee for reci- 
procity information and it has been sup- 
posed that at the time we made such 
appearance that the matter was merely 
under consideration. It was not agreed 
in advance that any particular rate was 
going to be reduced, but they were only 
under discussion. If they now make an 
agreement with the 14 countries to cut 
tariffs, then I think we might as well 
stay home and not go to the expense of 
appearing before the committee for reci- 
procity information. 

I hope I am wrong in my feeling about 
this international trade, particularly as 
it applies to agricultural products. I 
think we are going to have a sharp in- 
crease in foreign trade and foreign ex- 
ports, so long as we loan European 
countries and other countries the money 
to buy our products. That was our expe- 
rience in the 20’s. They will buy our 
products as long as we advance them the 
money to do so, 

You will remember what happened 
after they quit buying our products in 
the late 20’s and when we went into the 
tailspin in 1929 and 1930. As matters 
stand today there is every indication 
that history will repeat itself and that 
once the immediate boom in interna- 
tional trade resulting from liberal cred- 
its is over the result of again sharply 
reducing our tariffs will be to promote 
the importation of competitive agricul- 
tural products, forcing down price levels 
in this country. We have no assurance 
that the exportation of industrial prod- 
ucts will be on a sufficiently high level 
to anywhere near compensate agricul- 
tural producers through increased de- 
mand by industrial workers for agricul- 
tural products in the domestic market. 


Foreign Competitors 


The country that now is the greatest 
potential threat as a meat exporter is 
Canada. Canada sharply increased its 
export of beef during the war. In the 
year 1945 it is estimated they exported 
251,970,000 pounds of beef. A statement 
by our own Department of Agriculture 
the other day suggested a forecast for 
1946 export of Canadian beef of 316,- 
800,000 pounds. At the present time that 
beef is going largely to England. It is 
indicated that probably it will continue 
to go to England during 1946. But Ca- 
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nadian officials who have made state- 
ments with regard to the meat situation 
predict that after 1946 Canada will be 
turning back to the United States as the 
natural outlet for her beef surpluses, 
and so we can expect to have probably 
in the spring of 1947 a large importation 
of beef from that source. Prior to the 
war it came in mostly in the shape of 
live cattle. Canada expanded her pack- 
ing facilities and exported beef during 
the war and it is rather indicated that 
she expects to keep up that practice. 

I want to call your attention also to 
the Argentina situation. We can’t ever 
forget that because we know it is a po- 
tential threat to this country. One mat- 
ter of interest in connection with South 
American beef is that a few weeks ago 
there were some Brazilian cattle un- 
loaded on a little island off the coast of 
Mexico, Sacrificios, contrary to a treaty 
which Dr, Mohler negotiated with the 
Republic of Mexico a number of years 
ago. The matter has been taken up offi- 
cially by our Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. We took it up with the cattle or- 
ganizations of northern Mexico and have 
a letter advising that they were looking 
into the subject. Fortunately this im- 
portation, according to available reports, 
did not result in an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Mexico but the in- 
stance shows the need for constant vig- 
ilance on the part of our sanitary au- 
thorities as applying to the whole North 
American continent. 


A Safeguard 


England’s experience with South 
American beef during the war stands 
today as our best safeguard against the 
continuing efforts to open up our mar- 
kets to importations of South American 
beef. Prior to the war England received 




























imports of meat products from fo 
continents where foot-and-mouth disegs 
existed—Europe, Africa, Asia and Sout) 
America. While the bulk of their jp, 
ports came from the latter continent an/ 
it was suspected that the frequent out 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease whic 
England has had to combat for year 
were largely traceable to that source 
definite proof of same was not available 
During the war, however, imports wer 
shut off from the other three continents 
and the continuing outbreaks suffered jy 
England accelerated sharply during th 
period when South America had one ¢ 
its most severe outbreaks in recent his. 
tory shows conclusively the source of 
England’s trouble. She now knows for 
sure that despite all precautions taken 
in South American packing plants and 
despite the rigid regulations of the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Agriculture relating t 
the handling of meat scraps, swill, etc, 
the imports of South American beef are 
followed by a regular pattern of out 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease. 

A very interesting situation has devel- 
oped between Argentina and Great Brit- 
ain with regard to beef. As a result o/ 
heavy exports during the war, Argentin 
has built up a credit with Great Britain 
amounting to 452 million dollars, accori- 
ing to a recent statement. That is a 
frozen credit. England doesn’t grant Ar 
gentina exchange to take it out of tha 
country to buy goods any place else 
Today they are negotiating on a nei 
meat contract, The present meat con 
tract is about to expire. How long Ar 
gentina will be willing to continue % 
deal with Great Britain to send her bee! 
to that country and take frozen credits 
in payment remains to be seen. Tem 
porarily they probably could find a mar 
ket for some of their surplus in Europe 





A HERD OF COWS 
By Boris Randolph 


If you’re the sort of person that doesn’t let a little thing like a cow cow 
you (sounds like the “Cow Cow Boogie”), we recommend the following quiz. 
The 20 COWS below are waiting to be milked—milked of their meaning—and 
the way to do that is to fill in the missing letters of each COW-word according 
to the given definition. You get five points for each right answer. 


naga IOWOR ioc ose ee 


Leather 


Hooded 


(O90 I OTR go hO 


10. Quail 


11. Famous English poet................ 
12. A clanging sound-producev...... 


13. Vaccinia 


14. A range rider...........................- 
15. Stock-raising community ........ 


16. A 


i — ee  REeee eee eer 
18. Milky juice plant...................... 
19. The water-hemlock.................... 
20. Women: Herder: .sciccasccccctanne 


ee OE scented 
One who lacks courage............ 


A EVO TOMO scsa os econ seco scens 
Front of a locomotive.............. 
Sk | REORIBU on. concen saciex seca see 





(Answers on Page 22) 
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Educational Service 


National Cottonseed Products Ass’n Inc. 
618 Wilson Bldg. Dallas 1, Texas Dept. ‘A.C.P. 545 
Please send me Free “1946 Feeding Practices” 
Name 
Address. 
City. 

















But if their negotiations with Great 
Britain break down and they are unwill- 
ing to take blocked exchange in pay- 
ment for beef, then we can expect to 
have increased pressure in this country 
for the admission of Argentine beef. 
Cattle numbers in Argentina are in- 
creasing. Two or three years ago dur- 
ing a severe drouth in Argentina it was 
suggested that cattle numbers had been 
sharply reduced, but a recent official 
statement showed that on June 30, 1945, 
they had 2.4 per cent more cattle in that 
country than they had eight years ear- 
lier, on June 30, 1937. One of the rea- 
sons given for this increase was a pack- 
inghouse strike a year or so ago which 
substantially reduced shipments for a 
considerable period of time. 


Cattle and Beef Committee 


Mr. Brownfield mentioned the work of 
the Cattle and Beef Industry Committee, 
but he did not tell you about the origin 

.of same. It was organized at a meeting 
yin Chicago. about Mar. 1, last. It was, in 
‘a way, the continuation of the utility 
beef committee, which did such a splen- 
did job the previous year. The commit- 
tee (four producers, four feeders, four 
retailers and four packers, including Mr. 
‘Haynie, the next speaker), had the or- 
‘ganization meeting in Chicago, met two 
yor three times in Washington and also 
shad a meeting in. Denver in July pre- 
liminary to the last trip to Washington. 
‘It has done a splendid job. Many of its 
recommendations have been adopted and 
through it we have a means of concen- 
trating the efforts of the whole livestock 
and meat industry to promote the com- 
mon good in a manner that goes beyond 
the scope of activities of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 

I want to touch upon the National 
Live Stock Tax Committee. Frank Boice 
will report to you on Saturday morning 
in regard to the developments of the tax 
committee’s work during the past year. 
I have had a few inquiries about tax 
matters and if anybody wants to get 
specific information in the meantime, I 
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suggest they get 
Boice. 


in touch with Mr. 


The Sanitary Association 


I want to mention the work of the 
U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Association. 
I have made it an annual practice for 
several years to attend the meetings of 
that association, which occur during In- 
ternational Stock Show week in Chicago. 
I think it is highly important that the 
western livestock industry work more 
closely with the sanitary association. I 
think Tom Jones will remember very 
well the first meeting we had with mem- 
bers of that organization when we were 
starting in on the fight to modify the 
program for the eradication of tubercu- 
losis. We get a very different reception 
down there today than we did then. They 
are really much more cooperative, and 
they urge livestock producers to join. I 
think every state association should see 
to it that it is represented by member- 
ship in the U. S. Livestock Sanitary As- 
sociation. Any individual is welcome to 
join and the cost is only $2 per year. I 
say this because I think we are going to 
have more disease problems during the 
next few years than we have had during 
the past. There are several things that 
are very bothersome to the veterinary 
profession, and they are going to be 
costly to our industry. I think the 
greater cooperation we can develop be- 
tween the western stockmen and that 
sanitary association, which represents 
every section of the country, the better 
off we will be. 

In connection with that matter, I want 


(Answers to “A HERD OF COWS” 


on Page 20) 
1. COWslip 11. COWper 
2. COWhide 12. COW-bell 
3. COW-lick 13. COWpox 
4. COWard 14. COWboy 
5. COWled 15. COW-town 
6. COW-path 16. COWbird 
7. COWcatcher 17. COWry 
8. COWorker 18. COW-tree 
9. COW-pony 19.. COWbane 
10. COWer 20. COW-girl 


J. M. Cartwright of Phoenix and T. D. O’Neil of Big Piney, Wyo., left, in a leisure moment. Right, E. G. Hayward, Ne¥ 
Mexico association president; E. C. James of Silver City, N. M., and Mrs. James, enjoying a brief visit. 







































to mention the fact that through ¢ 
organization and through the efforts 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, a gre, 
deal of progress is being made in wor 
ing out uniform regulations governjy 
shipment of cattle between the stat 
You will remember that we passed reg 
lutions on that subject for several yeay 
and Bill Miller of Kansas is probab 
entitled to more: credit than any oth 
individual for his untiring efforts to g: 
the states to make it possible to per; 
shipments of cattle on a fairly unifoy 
basis. We haven’t reached our goal ye 
but we are a long way from where y; 
started. ; 

As I told the executive committee thi 
morning, we have had the best yea 
financially, in the history of the associ; 
tion. That is due to combined effort—; 
isn’t due to any single individual. B, 
once you get a thing like this rolling ; 
carries along partly of its own weigh 
and the more weight we can put on 
the easier it will roll along. There 
one thing you people can do for us: La 
year we got lists of prospective membe 
from the executive committee. The 
sent us splendid lists. We secured pre 
nearly a 25 per cent response to oi 
solicitation by mail, which is very go 
on such solicitation, 

During the past five years there hai 
been a great many sales of ranch prop 
erty. There are many new people in th 
livestock business that weren’t there fiv 
years ago. It is difficult for us to reac 
them. We hear occasionally of sales 0 
property, sometimes we see an item i! 
the paper; but many such sales happei 
and we have no knowledge of them. ! 
you who are in the business and wh 
are interested in the American Nationa 
Live Stock Association will write us ani 
give us the names of any new entrants 
into the business in the past five years 
and will do what you can to interes! 


them in the work of the association, we 
will much appreciate it and we will d 
our best to make them members of the 
American National. 
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ere Comes Assembly-Line Milking! 


One milker handles 250 cows twice a day at John 
DeCarli’s efficient ranch near Stockton, California 









: : stooping. Upper 
— ) : can work without Ww. Time 
. aided by his neighbor «the: mile TOY thor view of the milker to 
Inventive John De Carli, atc d treamlined pro- wins d to milk one cow allow her four stalls, 
ead blacksmith, bas eae operation. is aes cows and machines 10 - vs pair omg 
: to his — c contal ’ “9 
daction men conuiind of a 75-foot alley win keep an eye on the glass me cooler. De — : 
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r tr eats ‘ s 
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i ar ighbor dairymen, tnd stems. 
Here, through an opening ne d four minutes later — aa ine worked out similar a 
1 ee — ' ua pulls a lever to allow ae De Carli was invited to son Purdue 
penpioeby aes call and proceed down - a movie of ee complete plans 
the cow to d rear door. No doubt 
operate 
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SAFEWAY’S Milk Handling Goes Modern, Too 


Safeway’s tank truck milk col- 
lection is so satisfactory the 
system will be installed at all 
Safeway milk plants as con- 
ditions permit. Here’s how 
it works: milk flows from 
farmer’s cooler to dairy stor- 
age vat. Driver of Safeway 
tank truck measures amount of milk; turns on agitator; 
secures sample to be delivered under refrigeration to 
milk plant for butterfat testing; pumps milk from vat 


into tank truck. At milk plant, milk is pumped from 
truck into storage tank. 


This system eliminates the farm chore of putting 
milk into milk cans. It also reduces transportation 
cost, makes weighing and sampling of milk more 


accurate, improves quality. Better quality milk at lower 
cost leads to larger consumption. 
















When other methods fail up in Washington's Yakima 
Valley, Burr Elliott’s contraption “cooks” pests, weed 
seed and other crop enemies in the soil. Neighbors 
have hired Elliott to sterilize their soil . . . claim it 
pays when crops are high in value. The steam cooker 
consists of a “tea kettle” set on a double disk .. . 
with tubes carrying the live steam down along the 
front of the cutting disks, which bury it beneath the 
soil. Still in the experimental stage — but the results 


@ Safeway buys direct, sells direct, to cut “in-between” 
look good! 


costs 





@ Safeway buys regularly, offering producers a steady 
market . . . with no brokerage fees 
A SAFEWAY Farm Reporter Advertisement @ Safeway pays going prices or better, never offers a 
Safeway's Farm Reporter keeps tab on how farm- price lower than producer quotes 
ers make work easier, cut operating costs, im- ® 


Safeway stands ready to help move surpluses 


Safeway sells at lower prices, made possible by 
direct distribution . . . so consumers can afford to 
increase their consumption 


SAFEWAY—the neighborhood grocery stores 


prove crop quality. His findings are reported 
because we Safeway people know that exchang- 
ing good ideas helps everybody, including us. 
After all, more than a third of our customers 
are farm folks. 
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NEW FRONTIERS IN THE 


LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


(Talk by Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson before the conven- 
tion Jan. 11.) 


HEN YOUR 

president and my 
old friend, ‘Dee” 
Brownfield, invited 
me to this year’s con- 
vention of the Amer- 
ican National Live 
Stock Association, 
you can be sure I ac- 
cepted immediately 
and with a great deal 
of anticipation. I don’t 
need to tell you how 
pleasant it is to get 
back on my home 
range and to meet 
many of my longtime friends and asso- 
ciates from the West and Southwest. 





Sec. Anderson 


The timing of this meeting is particu- 
larly appropriate, too. We have a lot to 
talk over. There are many things I want 
to discuss with you stockmen, and I’ve 
heard some rumors that you have a few 
things to take up with me. That’s fine. 
We’re at the opening of one of the most 
important transition periods that agri- 
culture and the livestock industry have 
ever faced, and we need to check our 
shooting irons at the door and have some 
good plain talk to clear the air and get 
us all started in the right direction. 


However, before getting down to some 
of the knotty problems—and great op- 
portunities—in agriculture in general 
and the livestock industry in particular, 
I want to commend the whole livestock 
industry on the outstanding contribution 
it made to the war effort. I mean that 
wholeheartedly. There is absolutely no 
doubt that the meat supplies made avail- 
able to our men in uniform were not 
only a powerful morale builder—they 
also were a fundamental source of fight- 
ing strength. The same is true of the 
meat supplied to our allies and to our 
home front population; meat, as much 
as steel and rubber and electricity, 
helped to build our astounding war 
machine. 


Stockmen and farmers, in producing 
the meat, performed just as great a 
production miracle on the range and in 
the feedlot as industry and labor did in 
the factories. I seriously doubt if the 
country as a whole realizes the difficul- 
ties the livestock industry was up 
against — how it increased production 
markedly in the face of shortages of 
labor, lack of supplies and equipment, 
uncertainties in feed supplies, and how 
it had to make great adjustments in its 
methods of production and marketing. 
The public has been too prone to see 
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only the fact that it has not been able to 
buy exactly the kind and amount of meai 
it has wanted.. People generally have 
not realized that the livestock industry 
has been producing up to the colossal 
amount of 24.5 billion pounds of meat a 
year. They have not realized that the 
livestock industry put a total of nearly 
40 per cent more meat across the scales 
during the five years 1941-45, as com- 
pared to the pre-war period, 1935-39. 
They have not realized that if all this 
meat had been available for civilian con- 
sumption, there would have been more 
meat, per capita, than we have ever 
eaten—as much as 177 pounds for every 
man, woman and child in the nation in 
1944, 

They have not fully appreciated the 
fact that meat, like any other material 
of war, had to serve many extraordinary 
purposes. It had to be divided among 
our armed forces, our fighting allies and 
our civilians at home. In 1945, the year 
of lowest supply for civilians, when mili- 
tary and lend-lease needs were taken 
care of there still was left an average of 
130 pounds of meat per capita for the 
United States, as compared to the per 
capita consumption of 126 pounds in 
1935-39. 


A Job Well Done 


What I want to emphasize is that the 
livestock industry did its war job—and 
did it magnificently. That accomplish- 
ment was important to winning the war. 
Also, it is highly significant to the fu- 
ture because it has shown us how much 
people want meat when they have jobs 
and the paychecks and don’t have to 
scrimp on the grocery bill. 

There is little doubt that the agricul- 
ture of this country is at. the threshold 
of great change—and, I believe, a period 
of astonishing progress, which will de- 
velop many new and larger opportuni- 
ties. I know that it has been said, many 





“Stand back, folks—this house 1s 
prefabricated AND dehydrated—”" 


times, that the last frontier has been 
conquered and the day of the pioneer js 
past. I doubt that. Wide-open is the 
frontier of ideas and progress in more 
productive use of our lands and our 
herds, in all-around efficiency of agri- 
culture, in breeding, feeding, and mar- 
keting. Now, if ever, is a time when we 
need pioneers, men who are ready io 
tackle with boldness the huge jobs that 
lie ahead of agriculture if it is to carry 
out its part of the responsibilities for 
providing a substantial, wholesome diet 
for the United States, if it is to realize 
to the full the splendid potentialities for 
balanced, full-scale production. 
Agriculture has been, and still is, con- 
stantly changing, and we must plan and 
act on a broad scale to keep up with the 
rapidly moving times, We must look 
forward toward the adjustments that 
will be necessary or desirable in the 
future. You have only to look around 
your own farm or ranch to see the swift 
pace of change. Compare, if you will, 
the longhorn steer of 50 years ago with 
the modern Shorthorn or Hereford that 
harvests the grass on our ranges or fat- 
tens in our midwestern feedlots. What 
a change in form, looks, and meat-mak- 
ing ability, to say nothing of disposition! 
Today we are still exploring new fron- 
tiers—not those of raw lands, but those 
of science, economics and management. 


Now let us get down to cases. What 
are some of the most challenging prob- 
lems ahead of the livestock industry? 
On what can we all agree as courses of 
action that need to be taken to get the 
industry lined up for a stable, prosper- 
ous future? 


Number one among the problems, it 
appears to me, is to get numbers into 
balance with long-range feed output. 
Note carefully that this does NOT mean 
output of less meat—and I’ll go into that 
a bit later. But some adjustments are 
needed in numbers, particularly in range 
cattle. Sheep numbers at the end of 
1945 were at the lowest level since the 
1920’s, and they are 20 to 25 per cent 
less than at the beginning of 1942. 


Too Many Cattle for Safety 


As many livestock men realize, there 
are too many cattle in many parts of the 
West from the standpoint of the long- 
range carrying capacity of the grass and 
other feeds. There are too many for 
safety; we have little margin for re- 
serve. There are too many cattle for the 
most efficient production of meat. There 
are too many for conservation of the 
range resources and for protection of 
vital watersheds. Furthermore, right 
now is a good time to consolidate, when 
the meat is needed. Now is the time to 
cull down to the kind of animals you 
want for the long pull, to get rid of the 
flinty-boned old critters—at higher 
prices than can reasonably be expected 
in the future—that eat just as much 
grass, take just as much or more labor 
to handle, and produce a lot less meat 
than do young, efficient cattle. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Let us review the situation briefly: 
The number of cattle on farms and 
ranches in the whole country spurted 


upward each year after 1938, starting at 
65,000,000 head and reaching a peak of 
nearly 82,500,000 at the opening of 1944. 
At the beginning of 1945 there were 
still nearly 82,000,000 head of cattle on 
ranch and farm, and slaughter trends 
lead us to believe that the number right 
now isn’t much below that figure. The 
major gain—although not all of it by 
any means—has been in beef cattle. 
There are now more than 40,000,000 
head—an increase of about 30 per cent 
over numbers in 1935-39, the pre-war 
period. In the 17 western states the in- 
crease in beef cattle numbers has been 
slightly over 21 per cent, as compared 
with the 15-year average of 1930-44. 
Now you know and I know that in the 
17 range states, cattle numbers are near 
(and in many cases, greatly exceed) the 
maximum long-time carrying capacity of 
the grass, even under favorable weather 
conditions. We have loaded our public 
and private lands to the limit under the 
pressure of wartime need for quick beef 
—and only the providence of generally 
good weather has kept us from the 
shocking, wasteful disaster that a 
drought would bring. Since 1938 we have 
enjoyed eight consecutive years that 
were generally favorable to the growth 
of grass in the Great Plains and in some 
of the Mountain States. Such a long run 
of ‘good luck has occurred only once be- 
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foremost consideration, 
fancies of pedigrees. 


Wm. Ross, Judge 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Col. A. W. Thompson, Auctioneer 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Featured will be the tops from breeders in this 
organization, located in the heart of the 


SANDHILLS 


which is their sole livelihood. Therefore, quality, 
type and hardiness on the range has been their 
rather than fads and 


fore in the past 60 years. Cattlemen 
know enough about the law of averages 
to figure what the odds are. I’m not 
prophesying a drought; I fervently hope 
that we never experience another great 
drought such as hit us in 1934-36. But 
the weather isn’t going to continue in- 
definitely as favorable as it has been 
during these eight years. Sooner or later 
we're going to hit dry years. Is the 
western cattle industry ready? Do you 
have reserve supplies of feed? Are you 
going to get your numbers down to 
something like long-time normal, so 
there will be some grass and forage left 
for an emergency ? 

Ask yourselves these questions, and 
ask them in the light of the need of the 
range lands for an easing of their 
burden, and in the light of the great, 
pressing need for meat—now. During 
this coming year we hope for a total 
output of meat of slightly more than 23 
billion pounds, To reach this goal we 
must have a total slaughter of around 
35,000,000 head of cattle and calves, 
yielding in the neighborhood of 11.5 bil- 
lion pounds of meat. 

Now, that sounds like a lot of meat. 
It is. But it shrinks in comparative 
magnitude when we put it up against 
the immediate needs. We plan to ship 
something like 1.3 billion pounds of this 
meat abroad to people who are hungry 
and starving. That extra meat will be 
the means of saving many lives, of dull- 
ing the sharp edge of hunger that now 


Are Inviting You to Our 


1 P.M. February 26 at 
VALENTINE, NEBR. 


Seed Stock that has proven superiority on the 
in the feedlot and in the show ring and 
SOLD AT LIVING PRICES. The most popular 
bloodlines in Herefordom will be found in the 


offering. 


VALENTINE, NEBRASKA 
FEB. 26 AND 27 








NORTHWEST NEBRASKA 
HEREFORD BREEDERS ASSOCIATION vin. 


30th Anniversary Show and Sale 
To buy our best on February 27—Show starting at 


In this special offering of 


75 Bulls and 20 Heifers 


will be a representation of over half a century of 
our efforts in the production of Seed Stock suit- 


“God’s Own Cow Country,” where a 

Friend’s a Friend 

Cattle are Cattle and able for heading herds. .. . 
Men are Cattlemen .. . 

specializing exclusively in cattle production, range, 


threatens many of the men and their 
families who, just a year ago, were 
fighting beside us in a common cause. 


Meat Still Needed 

Part of that 23 billion pounds of meat 
is needed for our still-large armed 
forces. The largest share will go to our 
civilians, who have more buying power 
and more appetites for meat than ever 
before. For the whole of 1946, we ex- 
pect that per capita civilian consumption 
may run around 150 pounds, or 20 
pounds per person more than for the 
whole of 1945. 

What does this situation mean to the 
stockman? I think it gives him a golden 
opportunity to get his house in order, to 
strike a good balance between herds and 
resources, to move ahead for more effi- 
cient production and greater security. 

You should be able to remember pain- 
fully well how the livestock industry, 
through lack of opportunity to adjust, 
was put through the wringer after the 
first World War. Well, you have the 
opportunity to adjust now, thanks to 
continuing military and overseas needs, 
and a high level of consumer purchasing 
power. A slaughter of 35,000,000 head 
this year, as recommended in the na- 
tional production goals suggested to 
states, would reduce cattle numbers to 
about 78,500,000 head—almost 4,000,000 
under the peak, but still a tremendous 
population from the long-range view- 
point, That slaughter, we hope, will 
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clear out most of the old, inefficient 
cows, and ease the strain on the feed 
supply. It is offset by a calf crop of 
around 35,500,000 in the last year, and 
a crop expected to be only slightly 
smaller this year. We are still going to 
be able to produce all of the meat that 
will be needed in the years ahead. 
Number two among the great prob- 
lems of the livestock industry—indeed, 


in all of agriculture—is conservation of 
agricultural resources. How can we face 
the future with any promise of security 
unless we get our basic land and water 
resources into good shape, and under 
methods of operation that will assure 
continued productivity? We have to ad- 
mit that soil destruction has rampaged, 
with little to check it, over much of our 
best land for generations. 





The Disposition of Public Lands 


FEDERAL OWNERSHIP OF LANDS, JANUARY 1, 1944 


From figures of Public Lands Committee, 
U.S House of Representatives 


ae the closing day of the Denver 

meeting Sam Hyatt of Hyattville, 
Wyo., as chairman of the public lands 
committee presided over a round-table 
discussion of all matters pertaining to 
the use of public lands, including national 
forests, for grazing purposes. 


In his opening remarks Mr. Hyatt 
touched briefly on S. 1402, the bill intro- 
duced in Congress by Nevada’s Senator 
Pat McCarran, which provides that 60 
per cent by number of the properly quali- 
fied users of any grazing district can 
vote to be withdrawn from the district. 
Mr. Hyatt declared that with respect to 
ultimate disposition of the lands “We 
feel the highest use can be made of 
(them) by private ownership. We are 
asking the Congress either to turn these 
lands to the states, so that their ulti- 
mate disposition can be private owner- 
ship, or direct to the users. 


Elmer Brock of Kaycee, Wyo., pointed 
out that “The government is gaining in 
its acquisitions of land, and we are los- 
ing.” He urged that the disposition of 
land into private ownership be not to 
some selected individual, but in such a 
way that those lands would attach to 
the lands upon which they are the most 
dependent for their highest use. 

Floyd Lee of San Mateo, N. M., re- 
ferred to a measure introduced by Sena- 
tor Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico which 
would give all the land back to all the 
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states. He mentioned that the laws of 
his state were such that “we can accept 
the land in behalf of the state and man- 
age it and carry it on to where it will 
support our institutions. .. . I don’t think 
Senator Hatch wants to force it on any 
state, but the law, if passed, would give 
the states time to accept the land under 
conditions which would fit each state.” 


Speaking of the enabling acts of the 
states and the necessity to amend stat- 
utes of acceptance, Mr. Brock asserted 
that “the simplest thing would be if the 
Senate would simply transfer the lands 
to the state in trust for disposition into 
private ownership.” As indicated by A. R. 
Babcock of Moore, Ida., his state, like 
Wyoming, sets up a minimum of $10 per 
acre at present. E. L. Jameson of King- 
man, Ariz., argued that land values al- 
ways become important after a war, as 
now; for the transfer of these lands di- 
rectly from the federal government to 
the individual, he said “it seems to me 
this is the most opportune time we have 
ever had for that.” 

In a final statement, President Brown- 
field declared “We all agree that (pri- 
vate ownership) should be our ultimate 
aim. I believe that should come di- 
rectly from the government to the in- 
dividual, and that we should try to work 
out the method later and not upset and 
destroy the only salvation that the 
livestock industry has received — the 
Taylor act.” 





The livestock industry and the gover, 
ment have on hand one of the biggest 
and toughest assignments they have ever 
undertaken in bringing true, full-scale 
conservation to the range. Now I know 
that the Department of Agriculture and 
the ranchers who use the forests haven't 
always seen eye-to-eye as to some de- 
tails and methods. But we are agreed on 


the major objectives, a principal one | 


being protection of the basic land re- 
sources for permanent productivity. | 
know that this association and all state 
livestock associations have been awake 
to the need for conservation, and have 
encouraged progress toward good range 
use with many plans and programs. | 
don’t know a single livestock preducer 
who would find it in his heart or his 
head to say, “I don’t care what happens 
to the grass and land and water in the 
future, as long as I get all I want right 
now.” 

Now I know that there may be some 
who will say that the weather has been 
so favorable these past years that the 
range has come back, despite the severe 
damage that it has sustained in the 
past, and despite the long process re- 
quired for the most desirable, highly 
nutritive grasses to re-establish them- 
selves. It is true that there has been 
considerable improvement in the grass 
cover in some areas, but it is also true 
that under the war need for quick beef 
and mutton we too often have kept the 
grass stocked beyond long-run capacity, 
using the increase to the last blade, giv- 
ing the higher type grasses little chance 
to gain a foothold or to attain the 
growth needed for maximum plant food 
storage. It is also true that in some 
areas there has been no improvement at 
all, but a further retrogression in the 
quantity and quality of vegetation. Too 
many areas still show the signs of vege- 
tative decadence, with secondary grasses 
and less nutritive shrubs and plants re- 
placing the more desirable grasses. The 
greater truth is that we have made very 
little, if any, headway on a broad scale 
toward permanent improvement of our 
western range land resources, We can- 
not get away from the unchangeable 
principle that there must be continuous 
adjustment of the number of livestock 
to keep the use in balance with the for- 
age resources, and in balance with other 
requirements of the land, such as water- 
shed protection. 

I wasn’t being cryptic a bit earlier 
when I said that I believed one of the 
great opportunities of the livestock in- 
dustry on the range was in grazing 
fewer numbers but producing more meat. 
Conservative stocking with good animais 
pays off in more pounds of meat across 
the scales, and more dollars of profit. 
Test after test, as well as_ practical 
operating experience, shows conclusively 
that it is just sound business to use the 
range easily and carefully. Just about 
80 airline miles from here, on the Man- 
itou Experimental Range near Wood- 


land Park, Colo., is a good example. 
(TO PAGE 27) 
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Yearling Hereford steers have been 
grazed for a five-months’ summer sea- 
son at the rate of 43 head per section on 
good condition pine bunchgrass range, 
and their average annual gain has been 
928 pounds per head over the past four- 
year period. Comparable steers, handled 
in the same manner on the same kind of 
land, but grazed at the rate of 56 head 
per section—about the usual stocking 
for such range—gained only 185 pounds 
per head. But here’s what interests you: 
Under the conservative grazing the vigor 
and productivity of the valuable forage 
plants were improved. Net income in 
1945 under the lower rate of stocking 
was $1,215 per section against $919 per 
section for the heavy grazing. 


Cooperation All-Important 


I strongly feel that success in achiev- 
ing stability for the livestock industry 
on the public range and for the range 
itself is a job that requires full coopera- 
tion and friendly give-and-take planning 
by both the stockmen and the govern- 
ment agencies concerned. And I assure 
you that as secretary of agriculture i 
intend to encourage and to promote such 
mutually beneficial cooperation when- 
ever possible. From this point of view 
I believe that it will be to the benefit 
both of the stockmen and the depart- 
ment to review briefly the principles and 
policies that have governed the admin- 
istration of the national forest range by 
the Forest Service. 


There is nothing new about these pol- 
icies. They had their beginnings when 
supervision of the national forests was 
established in the Department of Agri- 
culture nearly 40 years ago, They are 
basic policies, intended to preserve and 
make useful our publicly owned forest 
lands not just for a generation nor for 
a century, but for many hundreds of 
years to come. 


The first principle is that of conserva- 
tion and use—the perpetuation of all the 
resources in the national forests through 
wise use, protection, and development, 
while making them available for many 
types of productive use. 


The second principle is that of mul- 
tiple use—recognition that the manage- 
ment of this publicly owned national re- 
source must serve many purposes to 
produce the highest combined benefits. 
In some forest ranges one use may be 
dominant in public interest, as, for ex- 
ample, where the land is the watershed 
for the water supply of a large city, or 
for a vital irrigation project. In others 
the timber production may be the out- 
standing use. In others the overshadow- 
ing value may be that for grazing. How- 
ever, it is important to keep in mind 
that unlike many other lands, the use of 
these must take into account the com- 
bination that yields the highest benefits 
to society, and not necessarily that 
which is best for one type of user. 

Another guiding principle is that of 
equal opportunity — of protecting the 
home builder against monopoly and un- 
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fair competition in the use of forest re- 
sources. Still another is local adminis- 
tration of a decentralized type which is 
able to settle local problems according 
to local conditions and needs without 
long delay. Another important part of 
our policy is cooperation with users, 
with livestock growers, local govern- 
ments, and others who have vital need 
of the forest land resources, by giving 
them an advisory voice in the adminis- 
tration of the national forests they use. 
Almost 40 years ago livestock growers 








were given a special mechanism for co- 
operating with the Forest Service in 
planning and administration through the 


medium 
visory boards. 


of local associations and ad- 
Some 800 of these are 


now functioning. 


And, finally, it is important to keep 
in mind a basic principle that must be 
observed whenever a public resource is 
involved—the principle that people who 
use such public resources are exercising 
a privilege and not an absolute right to 
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same whether public lands, public roads, 
public streams or other state or federal 
property is involved. 


The National Forest Record 


Recently I have been looking rather 
carefully into the administration of the 
national forests, especially with regard 
to grazing operations, There is a record 
that goes back, as I have said, for 
nearly 40 years—and on the whole it has 
been a record of splendid accomplish- 
ment and cooperation. There have been 
differences of opinion from time to time, 
I know, but when you look at total ac- 
complishments and long-time relation- 
ships, that record speaks for itself as 
one of remarkable progress in improv- 
ing the forests, of realization of high 
public values from sound combinations 
of many uses, and most of all, of un- 
usual stability. When one thinks back 
to the days before the federal govern- 
ment and livestock growers cooperated 
on such a long-range balanced-use plan, 
when you remember the free-for-all 
competition of the early days that was 
bringing devastation to the forests and 
ultimate ruin to enterprises and fam- 
ilies dependent on them, it is easy to see 
that we have come a long, long way. 


The remarkable thing, to me, is that 
this readjustment and progress has been 
possible with as little dislocation and 
upheaval as there has been. Most of the 
ranges were fully occupied—some over- 
occupied — when the national forests 
were established. Adjustments had to be 
made. 


This has been done over more than a 
generation, and every effort has been 
made to seek the desirable balance of 
numbers on the forests. Livestock men 
complain that this Forest Service policy 
builds up the little fellow into com- 
petitors for range and forest land. But 
the record shows that the pattern of 
herd sizes has been little disturbed. For 
example, back in 1909 the average size 
of the so-called small cattle permits 
averaged 16 head. By 1939 the average 
size of herd in this group had increased 
by exactly one animal, to 17 head—and 
that is the maximum change that has 
occurred in 30 years! 


In 1909, the average size of all cattle 
permits on the national forests was 71 
head. At the end of the period it was 66 
—a reduction of five head. 


Perhaps the best evidence of all of 
stability is the actual experience of live- 
stock men themselves. That the national 
forests truly are a dependable source of 
feed is shown by the fact that even dur- 
ing the 1934 drought, numbers on the 
forests continued along in normal fash- 
ion while total livestock population in 
the West underwent drastic reduction. 
Economic surveys show that one of the 
most stable assets a man can have is a 
permit to graze on the national forests. 
Although such permits are privileges, 
the willingness of livestock operators to 
pay high premiums for ranch property 
or livestock which is connected with 
grazing privileges on the national for- 
ests indicates the long-time value of 





President Wm. B. Wright 


oo B. WRIGHT, president- 
elect of the American National 
Live Stock Association, is a 1918 
graduate of Dartmouth who decided, 
while still in high school and entirely 
without either “connections” or train- 
ing, that the livestock business was 
“his meat.” He determined on a direct 
course despite the fact that he had 
no relatives in the business, no money 
behind him and that his friends all 
assured him he was making a mistake 
to try to learn the cattle business. 
As actual experience in his chosen 
line, the young man was fortified 
with one summer of work on the 
L. G. Phelps ranch in Wyoming in 
1915. It was during this time, while 
accompanying a cattle shipment to 
Montana, that he met Russell Thorp, 
now secretary of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association, who later em- 
ployed him. 

With his release in 1919 from the 
army air corps, young Wright made 
a direct hook-up with the industry 
when he went to work on the T. E. 
Mitchell and Son ranch in northeast- 
ern New Mexico. For nearly a year, 
then, he “batched it” in a ’dobe hut at 
$30 a month, 
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From there Bill Wright went to 
Montana, where he worked for the 
Galbreath Cattle Company, of which 
Russell Thorp was the manager and 
majority owner. It was in Butte, in 
1922, that he forsook the ranks of the 
cowboy and made the turn into ranch 
operating. Fred H. Bixby, with ex- 
tensive holdings in California and 
Arizona, took him on as an assistant 
and in 1924 advanced him funds to 
buy a stake in the Rancho Tularcitos 
in the Carmel Valley, Calif., of which 
the major owner was John E. Marble. 
In 1925 the Marble-Wright interests 
moved to Nevada where Mr. Wright 
took over active management for Mr. 
Marble and, later, his sons John M. 
and Robert E. Marble, the present 
owners. 

In 1935 Mr. Wright was instru- 
mental in organizing the Nevada 
State Cattle Association and served 
for seven years as its president. He 
has been, since 1937, a member of the 
legislative committee of the national 
association which he was last month 
chosen to lead for the ensuing year. 
He and Mrs, Wright, and their two 
sons, make their home on the Seventy- 
One Ranch, Deeth, Nev., the prop- 
erty he has managed for 20 years. 





such a preference. Your herds may be 
wiped out by disaster, you may go broke 
from depressed prices as many cattle. 
men did in 1921, but the one asset yoy 


can count on keeping is your grazing F 


permit. There are many livestock pro- 
ducers who are prosperous today be- 
cause, despite drought and low prices iy 
the past which might have wiped them 
out permanently, they still had nationa} 
forest grazing permits on which to re- 
build. You and I know some of these 
men. And right here let me say with 
emphasis that neither the Department of 
Agriculture nor the Forest Service has 
any thought of treating grazing as other 
than one of the major uses of the na- 
tional forests. 


I assure you that this spirit of fair 
play, of genuine interest in the prob- 
lems of the livestock industry, and the 
policies which promote constructive use 
of the national forest range by the live- 
stock industry, will be continued. I be- 
lieve also that these policies can be 
strengthened, particularly in the devel- 
opment of: closer working relationships 
with the livestock growers. With this 
goal in mind, I am encouraging the For- 
est Service to make greater use of 
the livestock advisory committees and 
boards. 


The Advisory Groups 


In fact, I have scolded the Forest 
Service privately and now want to 
grumble publicly about its neglect of 
these advisory groups. To me, as a 
businessman, the customer is a man who 
not only uses or buys your product, but 
also is the best source of ideas on how 
you can improve your business and give 
better service. I strongly believe that 
the ideas, suggestions, and recommenda- 
tions of the livestock men who use the 
range should be sought freely and given 
careful consideration. As a matter of 
fact, I am in favor of legislation which 
would give these advisory: boards legal 
status. 


However—and I want to leave no 
doubt as to my meaning—the national 
forests are an extremely precious na- 
tional resource, requiring highly devel- 
oped technical skill in their handling. 
Thus, it must be the responsibility of 
the Forest Service and the Department 
of Agriculture, as the custodians for 
these resources for the whole nation, to 
determine whether or not the recom- 
mendations of such advisory boards are 
in harmony with sound principle of re- 
source management and the welfare of 
others who have a vital interest in the 
forest lands. 

One question that recently has cre- 
ated a great deal of heated discussion 
has been the inclusion in certain permits 
now up for renewal of a provision for 
possible—and I emphasize the word 
possible—reductions to take care of re- 
distribution needs. There was much mis- 
information regarding this provision and 
its effect, a situation which might have 
been avoided by closer contact between 
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une Forest Service and stockmen. This 
proposal would have affected only 1 per 
cent the cattle permittees and 11 per 
cent of the permitted cattle. It was an 


“if” clause, but it scared livestock peo- 
ple. So after careful study of the situa- 
tion, and learning of the prevalent mis- 
understanding, we have talked it over 
and have concluded that the soundest 
course is to leave it out of our new 10- 


year permits. We are deferring further 
consideration of the proposal until the 
end of this 10-year period. In other 


words, there will be no change in policies 
that have been in effect in the past 10 
years. My position is simply this: I be- 
lieve, and the Forest Service believes, 
that the question of providing for dis- 
tributive reductions in permits now 
above the upper limits needs further 
clarification and study, both by livestock 
growers and the Forest Service. Whether 
or not the proposal is adopted 10 years 
hence depends entirely on what the evi- 
dence indicates. The decision then, what- 
ever it may be, will be based on thor- 
ough exploration of the facts with ad- 
visory boards and committees. The same 
will be true of any modifications in our 
long-time policy. You can bank on that. 


As to the transfer-reduction policy, 
which continues unchanged, you will re- 
member that this policy was developed 
with the approval of the livestock indus- 
try itself on the sound idea that if cuts 
have to be made, it is better to make 
them on ranchers who are going out of 
the livestock business, where possible, 
than to make them on those who are 
remaining. Protection adjustments are 
being planned only on allotments which 
are overstocked or in poor conditions, or 
where conflicts with higher uses occur. 
No blanket reductions will be made. The 
liberal “non-use” policy will continue as 
in the past, to protect the enterprise of 
the permittee—to allow him to retain 
his basic permit number, even though 
actual grazing is restricted, until it can 
be determined whether or not the capac- 
ity of the range can be restored. 


Please let me assure you that I am 
completely sold on the possibility of 
building up the productivity of our west- 
ern ranges through range reseeding, 
water development, fencing, and im- 
proved management. Even with the all 
too limited appropriations now available 
amazing results in increased capacity 
have already been obtained. I am con- 
vinced that both the stockmen and the 
Forest Service, each on their own lands, 
could profitably do more of this kind of 
development. 


Price and Subsidy Policies 


In closing, I want to touch briefly on 
one further and highly important sub- 
ject: price policies. One of the major 
factors influencing returns to livestock 
producers this year will be the govern- 
ment’s actions on price control regula- 
tions and subsidy payments. 

It has been the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to seek elimination 
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CHOICE STOCK RANCHES 


That Represent Sound, Normal Investment 
and Operation Values 


NOW available for purchase for the first time 
in half a century! 


The Owners Are Offering for Sale the Famous 


UC LAND & CATTLE CO. RANCHES 


Located in Northeastern Nevada 


These ranches will handle from 250 to 5,000 cattle each the year 
around (U.S. Grazing Service figures) or an equivalent number 
of sheep. 


They are well located from the standpoints of both highway and 
rail transportation with substantial, necessary improvements 
and are conducive to low cost operation. 


PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 


Write, Wire or Phone 


UC Land & Cattle Co. 


WILKINS AND WUNDERLICH, Proprietors 
CONTACT, NEVADA 
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of subsidies anu their cost to the tax- 
payer as rapidly as possible without con- 
tributing to inflation. I think the record 
of the Department of Agriculture is 
clear on this subject. On Sept. 25 of 
last year I submitted to the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion a 
proposed schedule for the removal of 
subsidies, under which the subsidies on 
cattle and calves and sheep and lambs 
would be terminated by June 30, 1946. 
In this proposed schedule we recom- 
mended that there be no ceiling price in- 
creases in some cases, a partial reflec- 
tion of subsidy removal by ceiling price 
advances in others, and, in still others, 
that the ceiling price be raised enough 
to compensate for the full amount of the 
subsidy. For cattle, sheep, and lambs we 
recommended that such part of the sub- 
sidy as represented the rollback be com- 
pensated by a roll-up in ceiling prices. 


After conferences on these proposals, 
we recommended that the subsidy to 
cattle feeders be terminated June 30, 
and that the ceiling prices on meat 
should be increased by the equivalent of 





about one-half of the present subsidies. 


On the first of the year, in keeping 
with the promise to give at least six 
months’ notice to producers of any down- 
ward revision in the ceilings for beef or 
in the maximum of the stabilization 
ranges for beef cattle, the Stabilization 
Administration announced that no such 
changes would be made before June 30. 
The announcement also called attention 
to the fact that the present law author- 
izing continuance of ceiling prices and 
the payment of subsidies would expire 
on June 30, unless continued by Con- 
gress. Thus, the situation remains the 
same until June 30, What may be done 
after that depends entirely on the kind 
of program developed by the govern- 
ment and authorized by Congress. 

Obviously, there are three possible 
courses of action: 

One, to drop ceilings and subsidies on 
June 30. If this course is followed, you 
would have no further interest in ceil- 
ings or subsidies; 

Two, to discontinue the subsidy pay- 
ments and lift the ceiling prices enough 





Cow Poke Dress 


By Lee Casey 
Reprinted by courtesy of the Rocky Mountain News 


— cattleman is the only * 
American—there is no other 
exception I can think of—who 
has the courage to dress as he ge 
pleases. That makes him <¢ 
welcome spot of color. 

Save for the cattlemen and those in 
religious orders, American males dress 
exactly alike. From my second-story ob- 
servation post on Welton Street, I have 
watched a steady procession of men 
whose garb was designed to make them 
indistinguishable. Among those I 
recognized was an ex-colonel, a district 
judge, a bartender and the chief sur- 
geon of a large hospital. Unless you 
happened to know them, there was no 
way to tell them apart, by vocations, 
anyway. 

The cattleman is different in that he 
is proud to be marked out as a mem- 
ber of his calling. 

He struts along—at least, every cow- 
hand I know struts at least a little bit— 
and constantly gives color to a sombre 
parade. The upper part of him may be 
of a vivid hue, usually a striking plaid; 
below he wears, in place of the chaps, 
the levis of a blue that catches the eye. 
Even without the distinctive boots and 
their high heels that cause his step to 
be a bit mincing, you’d know him for 
what he is. 

Let me remark, however, that the 
cowhand and his boss have not been 
among those who meekly obeyed who- 
ever it is that dictates men’s styles. No, 
the cattlemen have not even been tied 
down by the tradition of the ranchers 
of previous generations. 


The bright bandana, which was the 
mark of the wrangler for so many 








years, has disappeared, along with the 
dust that made it necessary. So has 
the leather wristband which kept a 
rope from inflicting a wound during a 
tussle with a steer. Not so many years 
ago, those were standard equipment. 
I doubt if you’ll see one of either on 
the thousands who have come to Den- 
ver for the National Western. 

The loss of the bandana’s tint has 
been more than supplied by the vari- 
colored shirts, however. 

What’s the reason for this distinc- 
tiveness on the part of the cowhand? 
Why should he refuse to obey the edict 
that all males should try to dress alike? 

Your answer is as good as mine and 
probably better. Frankly, I’m not even 
sure I have an answer. 

Maybe it’s because the cattleman, 
like the plains Indian, is primarily a 
nomad, whereas the generality of man- 
kind remains of necessity pretty much 
tied down to the same steady routine. 

That’s even true of commercial pilot, 
although he may fly thousands of miles. 
To him, that’s just work, as it is to a 
member of an engine crew. Like a rail- 
roader, an aviator will change straight- 
way into civilian dress the moment his 
duty time is up. 

But the cattleman won’t do that any 
more than a Sioux or a Comanche 
would. He’s proud to be known for what 
he is no matter where he may go. What 
is good enough for the ranch is good 
enough for the city, as he sees it. 

So the vivid dress is but the outward 
sign of an independent spirit. There- 
fore we honor this distinctive group, 
these men who refuse to conform in a 
too-conforming world. 








to permit the subsidies to be absorbed jp 
part or in whole. This course would 
mean that you should get about the same 
returns as you now do; 

Three, to continue both subsidies and 
ceilings, in which case your situation 
would be the same as it now is. 

I cannot forecast what the program 


may be, but I do want to point out one | 


significant thing: If it is necessary jp 
the views of Congress and the President 
to continue to “hold the line” on cost of 
living after June 30, it follows almost 
automatically that food prices must be 
kept under control as the central, most 
vital part of America’s everyday living, 
We simply cannot afford to let inflation 
get a start on the food front. To do go 
would be to invite economic disaster that 






would not pick and choose its victims— | 


it would hit all of us. 

In the meantime, perhaps all of us in 
considering our own immediate problems 
should take to heart the old, but still 
sound, advice: “Don’t holler until you're 
hurt.” Cash receipts from marketing 
cattle and calves for the war period, 
1941-45, have been twice as large as for 
the pre-war period, 1935-39. On Dee. 15, 
1945, the prices of all livestock and live- 
stock products stood at 207 per cent of 
the 1909-14 average. That price level 
was five points above a year ago—and 
the highest since January, 1920. Under 
the Steagall amendment the government 
has pledged most agricultural producers, 
who expanded food production for the 
war, that their prices will be supported, 
if necessary, at not less than 90 per 
cent of parity. Livestock people will ex- 
pect similar fair treatment. And perhaps 
as important for the future as any factor 
is the great taste for meat that our pop- 
ulation has developed. During the past 
few months people in the United States 
have been consuming meat at the aston- 
ishing rate of 165 pounds per capita, if 
projected on a yearly basis. And they 
still are not satisfied. That is a power- 
ful clue as to what a fully-employed 
United States would mean for the live- 
stock industry. That is why a busy, pro- 
ductive United States is the most prom- 
ising, the greatest of all frontiers for 
the livestock producer and for every part 
of agriculture. 


1946 LIVESTOCK GOALS 


The following livestock goals have 
been published by the USDA for 1946: 


(Figures are for Dec. 31) 
Suggested 1946 


1945 1946 Final 

Indicated Goals Goals 

(In thousands) 

Cattle and Calves........80,200 78,600 78,788 
Beef Cattle on Farms....40,600 39,200 

Sheep and Lambs on ? 

Farms 44,800 45,624 


Sa aisk bate ceea nee 44,800 


Feeding Up in California 
National Provisioner on Jan. 19 re 
ported more cattle and lambs on feed in 
California than a year ago, “with cattle 
feeding on the largest scale since 1942.” 
Estimated figures indicate on feed m 
the state: 173,000 cattle, 245,000 lambs. 
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The Importance 
Of Agriculture — 
In Our Economy 


(The following is an outline form of 
the speech delivered by Carl H. Wilken 
before the national convention. A ver- 


batim report of the address is being pre- | 
pared for publication by the American | 
National office, copies available upon | 


request.—ED.) 


AM GLAD TO 

have this oppor- 
tunity of analyzing 
for you the impor- 
tance of agriculture 
in our national econ- 
omy. I would like to 
point out to you that 
my analysis is not a 
theory which I may 
have but, instead, the 
record of the nation 
as recorded during 
the past 25 years. 





In my opinion, the 
time has come when 


Carl H. Wilken 


the Congress of the United States should | 


ask itself the question, Why haven’t we 
established permanent parity for agri- 
culture? Surely agriculture, by far the 
largest industry in the United States, is 
entitled to economic equality with other 
groups. 


The Constitution of the United States 
gives Congress, and Congress only, the 
right to regulate the value of the Amer- 
ican dollar. To provide for parity of 
price for agriculture means simply to 
provide a 100-cent dollar and regulate 
the value of it at 100 for all groups. To 


force the farmer to live in an economy | 


which pays him only 80 cents on the 





dollar means that we expect him to sell | 


at a bankrupt price. It is an indictment 


of our form of government to permit | 


this to happen. 


Some of the Reasons 
Failure of Congress, the representa- 


tives of the people of this nation, to | 


provide full parity of price for the 
farmer can be attributed to many fac- 
tors, political and otherwise. We have 
been confronted with this problem since 
1800 and there have been only two five- 
year periods since that time when the 
farmer under normal conditions received 
full value for his production; namely, 
the two periods 1910-14 and 1925-29. 
The former period is often referred to 
as the “Golden Age of Agriculture” and 


the latter five-year period was one of | 


the most rapid and greatest periods of 


economic expansion in the history of the | 


world. | In all other periods, with the 
exception of war inflation, the farmer 
received an average of approximately 70 
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Parke-Davis Blackleg Bacterin, 
Formalinized, is the preventive 
vaccine to use in any community 


where blackleg exists. Five differ- 
ent strains of blackleg germs, col- 
lected from widely scattered areas 
throughout the country, are com- 
bined into a product effective in 
any locality. Each lot is checked 
and rechecked for purity and safe- 
ty before it is released for use by 





the stockman. 


Often, ordinary blackleg may be 
complicated by, or confused with a 
blackleg-like disease known as ma- 
lignant edema. Where this condi- 
tion exists, the preventive agent to 
use is Parke-Davis Clostridium 





Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin. This 
double-purpose vaccine protects 
calves against both ordinary black- 
leg and malignant edema... it 
should be used wherever both dis- 


eases occur, 


For protecting cattle against hemorrhagic septicemia and to build up 


y (Bovine) Formula No. 1. 


resistance to pulmonary infection, use Parke-Davis Mixed Bacterin 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS ON 


Parke-Davis Blackleg Bacterin Formalinized 
Parke-Davis Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin 


Parke-Davis Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formula No 1 


Animal Industry Division 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT 32, 


DEUG STORES SELLE 


PARKE-DAVIS 


MICHIGAN 





PRODUCTS 


CATTLEMEN'S BOOKKEEPING BOOK 


Prepared especially for cattlemen 
Meets need of ranches of 100 to 1,000 head 


Simple . .. can be posted by anyone ... easy to handle . . . measures 12x19 
inches, weighs 114 pounds, contains 27 sheets between tough red press- 


board covers. 


Records provided for in the book are: 


1. An inventory of equipment, es- 
tablishing a value and a plan for 
accounting for depreciation. 

2. An inventory record of live- 
stock and feeds. 

3. A journal of cash receipts and 
expenses, with special columns for 
entering the different kinds of ex- 
pense and income items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by 
months, for the coming year. 

6. A record of items receivable 
and payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end 
of the year. 


The following types of records of 
the year’s operations are also pro- 
vided for: 

1. A record of the livestock counts, 
the sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

2. A record of the amounts and 
dates of the use of feeds for the 
different classes of stock. 

3. A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for dif- 
ferent kinds of work. 

6. A memorandum of weather 
conditions, the dates of the more 
important farm and ranch opera- 
tions, etc. 


Order from American Cattle Producer 
515 Cooper Building, Denver 2, Colorado . . Price $2.50 











per cent of parity. In other words, even 
though we have had, theoretically, equal- 
ity under the Constitution of the United 
States, in reality the farmer has always 
been exploited by being forced to sell 
his products at public auction. He has 
been forced to bear all the exploitation 
that the selfishness of those in power 
have seen fit to pass on down the line. 

Briefly, there are two principal rea- 
sons that the farmer has never been 
given equal treatment under our econ- 
omy: (1) Our economists and political 
leaders have never recognized the im- 
portance of agriculture; (2) Society has 
always wanted cheap food. In other 
words, we like to save on our board bill 
and use the money for other purposes. 

In regard to the first reason, I would 
like to point out that agriculture is the 
governing factor in our economy and 
that all employment and income ratio 
from agriculture, Agricultural raw ma- 
terials and income determine the number 
of jobs and the wages which can be paid. 

There are many reasons for this con- 
clusion and I will list just a few of the 
important ones. 


1. We have in our economy approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 business units of which 
3,000,000 are non-agricultural and 6,000,- 
000 are the individually owned and oper- 
ated farms in the United States. We 
have a capital economy and these farms 
have approximately two-thirds of the 
capital investment in productive enter- 
prise. In 1940 our farms had 10 times 
the capital investment of our steel and 
automobile industries combined and em- 
ployed 10 times as much labor. 


2. Agriculture produces 65 per cent 
of the raw material income of the nation 
and the processing of agricultural prod- 
ucts make up almost two-thirds of our 
manufacturing industry. 


3. The agricultural industry through 
its livestock has the greatest manufaz- 
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turing plant in the nation. Over two- 
thirds of all our agricultural production 
must be processed into other forms be- 
fore it enters into our so-called manu- 
facturing plants. This factor results in 
agricultural income being the governing 
factor with a normal precedence of about 
six months. 


In regard to the second reason society 
doesn’t like to pay its board bill: the 
selfishness of the human race prevents 
it from realizing that in its failure to 
pay its board bill, it automatically fails 
to permit a basic income for full employ- 
ment at a proper wage level. 


There Must Be Full Parity Now 


The time has come when the Congress 
of the United States must provide for 
full parity of price for agricultural prod- 
ucts if this nation is to prevent national 
bankruptcy and chaos, Only through the 
production of our farms at a proper 
price level can we maintain full employ- 
ment and national solvency. 


We have charted some of the segments 
of our economy as proof of this state- 
ment. 


In 1937, after some preliminary re- 
search work, the Raw Materials National 
Council of Sioux City, Ia., under the 
auspices of the Sioux City Committee, 
pointed out to a subcommittee of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee that in 
our economy each dollar of farm income 
created $1 for payment of factory pay 
rolls and $7 of national income. This 
became known as the 1-1-7 formula. 
This hearing held in October, 1937, is a 
matter of public record for those inter- 
ested. 


The formula has never been refuted 
and has held approximately constant 
since 1921. In spite of the fact that it 
has never been refuted, because the rec- 
ord proves its existence, it has never 
been recognized by Congress or experts 








in our various departments of govern- 
ment. The formula is probably the most 
important ever presented to the Ameri- 
can people and in my opinion more im- 
portant than the atomic bomb, although 
not as dramatic. For example, our fail- 
ure to use the formula in the period 
1930-41 caused the nation to lose 473 
billion dollars of national income. In the 
post-war era failure to recognize the 
importance of the formula can result in 
a loss of 75 billion dollars annually to 
the United States. 


Knowing its importance, we continued 
our research work and analyzed each 
segment of our economy in detail. In 
1944 we took this detailed research work 
to the Curtis Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa. After carefully check- 
ing the research material and consulting 
with an economist in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, they published 
an article entitled, “The Key to Pros- 
perity,” in the Country Gentleman in 
December, 1944. I have a copy of that 
article. It is an interesting exposition of 
our studies. 


In the article they not only point out 
the ratios we found in our studies but 
they pointed out that we had found some 
new laws of exchange. 


As a result of this article the first 
chart which I will present to you is a 
duplication of an ad in the Manufactur- 
ers Record published in the month of 
October, 1945, at Baltimore, Md. The 
advertisement was carried by the Ten- 
nessee Railroad which is owned by the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. It ought to be 
obvious that this corporation would not 
have used some of the material carried 
in the Country Gentleman article unless 
they believed it to be factually correct. 


In the correlation between gross farm 
income and the national income you will 
note the statement that as our southern 
farms prosper so does our southern in- 
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dustry. Also that they point out that 
each dollar of farm income results in $7 


of national income and that agriculture 
produces 65 per cent of all raw mate- 
rials. 


CHART II 

Chart II duplicates a graph showing 
the correlation of gross farm income and 
national income. To it has been added 
a third graph which represents the bank 
clearings at San Francisco, Calif. Bank 
clearings at Sioux City, Denver, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis and Omaha would give 
approximately the same correlation. 

You will note the fact that bank clear- 
ings were out of proportion during 1927- 
29. This was due to the speculation in 
the stock market which was in turn the 
result of instalment buying or the 
spending of future income which was 
slightly inflationary. You will note the 
close correlation downward from 1929-32 
as bank clearings followed farm income 
down during the drop in farm income. I 
wish to call your attention specifically 
to the fact that bank clearings reached 
their low point a year after the low in 
farm income, This represents factual 
proof that the farm income is the gov- 
erning factor. 


CHART III 


Chart III gives the correlation between 
farm income and factory pay rolls. As I 
have pointed out, each dollar of farm 
income creates the income to pay a dol- 
lar of factory pay rolls. You will note 
that factory pay rolls did not recover as 
rapidly from 1932-33 as did the farm 
income, thus again showing the prece- 
dence of farm income. On a percentage 
basis, factory pay rolls recovered ap- 
proximately one-half as much as the 
farm income. 

In 1937, industry was very optimistic 
and started to expand. If our agricui- 
tural income depended on factory pay 
rolls there was nothing to hinder further 
expansion in 1938. But, it happens that 
they are tied to agricultural income and 
as farm prices receded in the latter part 
of 1937 and reduced farm income ap- 
proximately a billion dollars in 1938, 
factory pay rolls came down in ratio. 
The end result was a loss of over 7 bil- 
lion dollars of national income in 1938 
as a result of the seven times turn of 
the farm dollar into national income. 

You will also note the lower line which 
reveals how factory pay rolls remained 
an almost constant percentage of the 
national income, or approximately 14 per 
cent, the same as the farm income. 

We might well pause for contempla- 
tion of the past. During the period 
shown on the chart we had the depres- 
sion of the early 30’s, the drought of 
1934 and 1936, the NRA, the killing of 
pigs, the WPA, etc. In spite of all of 
these factors the percentage remained 
approximately the same. In fact, in my 
opinion, the only way that Congress can 
increase the factory pay rolls without in- 
curring a huge addition to the national 
debt is first to increase the basic farm 
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Capyright, 1245. National Live Stock Producers Association’, | | i 
KNOW YOUR MARKETS 
Many changes in live stock markets may be expected in the course of 


adjustments to peace time conditions. You may anticipate these changes by 
following National Live Stock Market Service. 


Every second week, you will receive a thorough analysis in a copyright 
report, prepared by H. M. Conway, Director of Research for National Live 
Stock Producers Association. 

No sample copies will be mailed. Send money order or check for $5 

in payment for one year. If after receipt of three issues, you feel that 


| these reports do not meet your needs, payment will be returned upon 
request. Address: “Mr. Conway—Personal, c/o Research Dept.,”’ 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 
160 N. La Salle St. Chicago 1, Ill. 


HOGS CATTLE _ 


summary and forecasts 











| Stockmen SHOULD HAVE THE 


D.A.S. AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST 


There is no other agricultural information service just like it. 


For sample releases and further information, write to 


Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Box 602, 206 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines 9, Iowa 


Home Office, St. Louis, Mo. 


Some day Cottonseed Cake, Soya 


Bean Meal and Pellets and other 


proteins will be available again! 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Bd PHONE CH.4487 














income. Even in that case the percent- 
age will remain approximately constant 
for both gross farm income and factory 
pay rolls at roughly 14 per cent of the 
national income, 


A Constant Ratio 


Another chart gives the ratio between 
the two partners in the raw material 
production, agriculture and mineral pro- 
duction which includes petroleum and 
coal. The ratio between the two is quite 
constant at roughly $2 of farm income 
and $1 of mineral production. You will 
also note that in the period 1925-42 the 
percentage of income from mineral] pro- 
duction remained an almost constant 
percentage of national income averaging 
approximately 7 per cent. 

An interesting angle in the period 
shown in the chart is that we had a 
rapid expansion in our petroleum pro- 
duction, in direct competition with coal. 
Instead of reducing our coal production 
we used both the coal and petroleum in 
increasing amounts and, what is more 
important, we did not change the ratio 
of mineral production to that of agri- 
culture. Knowing this to be true, many 
of our worries in regard to synthetics 
replacing cotton may be utterly without 
foundation. In my opinion, if we main- 
tain our economy at a parity level we 
will consume both the cotton and the 
synthetics. 


CHART V 


Arithmetic is an accurate science and 
we know that the whole is always equal 
to the sum or multiple of the component 
parts. In the prepared charts we find 
that gross farm income, factory pay 
rolls and gross mineral income remain 
an approximate fixed percentage of the 
national income. 

Agriculture as an industry should in- 
clude the labor on our farms and also 
that in our towns of 2,000 or under 
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Chart V. Index numbers comparing value of total manu- 
factures with farm income, and ratio value of manufactures 


to national income, 1925-42. 1929=100. 
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which service agriculture and depend on 
the production and price of farm prod- 
ucts for their income. Including these 
we have approximately 60 per cent of 
the labor force of the nation with an 
almost constant percentage of the na- 
tional income or buying power. There- 
fore we can readily understand thai 
other factors in our economy also have 
a quite constant percentage of the whole. 

Chart V gives the correlation between 
the value of manufactures and gross 
farm income. Again you find the cor- 
relation quite constant at all times. You 
will also note that the average value of 
manufactures was approximately 80 per 
cent of the national income. We do a 
lot of talking about manufacturing and 
we ought to ask ourselves whether we 
want the value of manufactures to be 80 
per cent of 150 billion dollars or if we 
permit the farm income to go back to 
1940 levels, 80 per cent of 75 billion. 
What we do about parity for agriculture 
will determine the value of manufac- 
tures. For each 1 per cent that farm 
income is below parity, we will have a 
loss of 1 per cent in value of manu- 
factures and 1 per cent unemployment 
and it doesn’t matter much what labor 
and management do about it. The men 
in the factory cannot receive more than 
the gross farm income in wages except 
through a future deficit of private in- 
dustry or the government. 

The fact that the value of manufac- 
tures is 80 per cent of the national in- 
come and that the combined farm and 
mine raw material income or the new 
wealth produce approximately 20 per 
cent suggests the following conclusion: 
namely, that directly and indirectly the 
value of manufactures is the cost of 
operating the United States as a busi- 
ness and the farm and mine income, or 
approximately 20 per cent, is the earn- 
ings of all capital investment. 


INDEX WUVEERS 3. VALUE OF HETAIL SaLés comune” ITH 
FARY INCOME AND RATIO OF RETAIL GALSS TO NATIONAL “INC 





On this basis the 1940 income of ap- 
proximately 15 billion dollars of farm 
and mine income would have paid an 
average of 5 per cent dividend on all 
capital invested and our nation as a 
whole would have been worth 300 billion 
dollars. At the present time, with ap- 
proximately 30 billion dollars of farm 
and mine income, we are earning 5 per 
cent on 600 billion dollars, and that js 
the approximate value of the United 
States. I mentioned that the formula j 
gave was more important than ithe 
atomic bomb. What I meant was this: 
If we permit our farm income to drop 
back to 1940 levels we will wipe out 75 
billion dollars a year of national income 
and wipe out half the capital investment 
in the United States at the present time, 
or about 300 billion dollars. 

CHART VI 

This chart was prepared to show 
the correlation of retail sales, the end of 
our cycle of production and distribution 
and gross farm income. The buige in 
retail sales 1925-28 is a good example of 
how deficit spending creates an inflation. 
Instalment buying increased sales out of 
proportion to our basic earned income. 
After this splurge was over retail sales 
followed farm income down in the de- 
pression and reached a low in 1933 a 
year after the low in farm income. With 
retail sales volume less in 1933 than in 
1932 it was impossible for the buying 
power of the consuming public to bring 
about the increased farm income in 1933. 
In fact, agriculture and the principal 
factories processing farm products were 
the only segments in our economy with 
a greater income in 1933 than in 1932. 

Retail sales averaged approximately 
60 per cent of the national income and 
again we must decide whether we want 
60 per cent of 150 billion dollars of na- 
tional income in retail sales volume or 
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Chart VI. Index numbers of value of retail sales compared 
with farm income, and ratio of retail sales to national in- 


come, 1925-42. 1929=100. 
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whether we want to refuse to pay our 
board bill and have 60 per cent of 75 
billion. The farm income will determine 
which it is to be. 

The National Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the National Retail Merchants 
Association and the political party in 
power won’t change the percentage and 
the income available as the result of 
our initial farm income. 


A Major Fallacy 


We often hear the cry that higher 
farm prices mean higher living costs. 
This is one of the major fallacies of our 
economic thinking. Higher farm prices 
do not result in higher living costs 
when calculated on the basis of the in- 
creased per capita income generated by 
higher farm income. 

The correlation of the three principal 
items of consumer expenditures, food, 
tobacco and beverage, clothing and 
household operation shows these three 
divisions of consumer expenditures rep- 
resent over 50 per cent of all consumer 
expenditures. The percentage which each 
is of the consumer expenditures as 
shown by the lower lines remains quite 
constant. Food, tobacco and beverage 
constitute approximately 25 per cent oi 
all consumer expenditures, clothing 12.5 
per cent and household operation 14.3 
per cent. 

The simple facts are that with highe 
farm prices we have a corresponding in- 
crease in income for all groups and the 
cost of living on the basis of income does 
not increase as farm prices increase. It 
remains practically constant. 

An example of how completely “cock- 
eyed” our economy has been is a com- 
parison of 1932 and 1944. In 1932 the 
nation spent 13.7 billion dollars for food, 
tobacco and beverage. In 1944 we spent 
approximately 43 billion dollars for food, 
tobacco and beverage. And, what is more 
important, we had a greater consump- 
tion per capita in 1944 than in 1932. 

Again, if we wish to eat three good 
square meals a day we must pay our 
board bill. Failure to do so will put us 
on short rations because the landlord, 
the farmer, can furnish only what we 
are willing to pay for. 


Jobs and Farm Parity 


In our economy we have two factors, 
that of income and that of price rela- 
tionship or the percentage of parity 
which the farmer receives. Incomes of 
our various groups ratio to the income 
of agriculture and the physical exchange 
of goods and employment ratio to the 
percentage of parity. 

In connection with the correlation be- 
tween employment and farm parity, in 
19382 with approximately 65 per cent of 
farm parity we had 65 per cent employ- 
ment. In 1940 with approximately 85 per 
cent of farm parity we had 85 per cent 
of employment. The foundation for full 
employment is parity for agriculture. 
Congress can pass legislation establish- 
ing a minimum wage but the number of 
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We are so positive that you 
will appreciate the extra- 
value of “Ranchman” ALL- 
STEEL Livestock Equip- 
ment that we are willing to DAYS 


ship on... FREE TRIAL 


Send No Money! 


We know that when you see this equipment 
you will agree that it is the finest available! 


“Ranchman’ ALL- STEEL 
LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 


Branding, Dehorning 
Veterinary Chute 


This squeeze type chute with easily 
operated locking and adjustable de- 
vices accommodates large or small 
stock . . . entirely eliminates danger 
of choking or injuring animals. Made 
of finest steel, built to last a lifetime. 
So simple that anyone can operate it 
. . . even one man can perform all 
dehorning, branding and veterinary 
work. Highly endorsed by all users 
as the easiest and fastest operating 
chute on the market. Wt. 1,300 Ibs. 
$265 FOB, Ponca City. 








LOADING RAMP 


Adjustable for loading stock easily 
and quickly into pick-up, trailer or 
largest transport trucks or railroad 
cars. Easily “knocked-down” for stor- 
age or shipping. Framed with 2-in. 
electric-welded steel pipe, steel rod 
side bars, floor cleated with steel pipe 
securely welded over steel plate floor. 
36 in. wide; 10 ft. long. Wt. 790 lbs. 
$87.50 FOB, Ponca City. 
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CATTLE GUARD 


Made of the finest 3-in. and 6-in. steel 
pipe, electric welded. 12 ft. wide, 
shipped ready for installation. Side 
bars are included for retaining sheep 
or small animals. Wt. 1,250 lbs. $100 
FOB, Ponca City. 





Write for literature and name 
of distributor nearest you. 


GOLDENSTERN & STOLPER 


Manufacturers @ PONCA CITY, OKLAHOMA 



























































hours worked in the factories times the 
wage per hour will not exceed the farm 
income unless paid from a deficit and 
the average percentage of employment 
will not exceed the percentage of farm 
parity. In fact, to provide for the in- 
crease in population and technological 
efficiency, agriculture should produce a 
surplus each year at a parity price level 
in ratio to population increases and effi- 
ciency of production. 


In the correlation between the per- 
centage of farm parity and the volume 
of factory production, again for each 1 
per cent that farm prices are below par- 
ity we will lose approximately 1 per 
cent of the physical production of our 
factories. Industry in its support of 
farm legislation or its opposition to farm 
legislation should weigh the question, 
Do we want to operate our factories full 
time? If so, then they should support 


permanent, 100 per cent, farm parity as 
that is the foundation for continued fac- 
tory output. 


Farm-Factory Ratios 


There is a correlation also between our 
physical farm production, the production 
of non-durable goods most of which are 
made from farm products and durable 
goods which make up the heavy manu- 
factured products such as automobiles, 
machinery and construction materials. 


It will be noted that in the period 
1930-39 when we were laboring under a 
surplus complex our farm production did 
not expand above the 1925-29 level. We 
had low prices which in turn gave us a 
low national income and under-consump- 
tion. But the record proves we did not 
have surplus production. 


Non-durable goods manufactures 
reached the 1929 level in 1935 and never 





fell back below that level. On the other 
hand durable goods, which many of our 
economists feel is the important factor 
in our economy, did not recover the 1929 
level until 1940, or over four years after 
non-durable goods had recovered the 
1929 level. This again proves that farm 
income and its products are the govern- 
ing factor. 

The four-year lag of durable goods 
production is perfectly normal because 
the consumer must have time to save up 
some earnings before he can safely buy 
a home or automobile. He does not buy 
them out of current income. 


Transportation, Other Factors 


In the correlation of another impor- 
tant segment of our economy, railroad 
transportation, and gross farm income, 
gross operating revenues of our rail- 
roads followed farm income down in 
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Some of the delegates who took their 
children to Denver included Sheldon Pot- 
ter of San Francisco, who brought along 
young daughter Shirley. . . . Mr. and 
Mrs. Willard C. Rhoads, from Cody, 
Wyo., who treated -their eight-year-old 
daughter to the convention this year.... 
And there was the pleasant lady who 
took her little blonde miss of about three 
to several of the meetings, with the 
comment that “She might as well start 
getting used to this now.” Sounded to 
the onlookers like an early start and a 
good one. 


Myrna F. Agee, secretary to the effi- 
cient Russell Thorp of the Wyoming 
association, was one of the interested 
attendants at the secretaries’ breakfast, 
which attracted a nice turn-out, with 
representation from Kansas, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Wyoming, Col- 
orado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Ida- 
ho, Montana, California and various local 
organizations. 


The third generation of the Dressler 
family of Gardnerville, Nev., joined the 
American National this year. The first 
member, Wm. F. Dressler, did not come 
to the meeting, but his son, Fred H., 
and Grandson Frederick—the newest 
member—were there. 


T. B. Augustine, old-guard stockman 
and regular attendant at the national 
convention for a good many years, 
checked in again for the 1946 sessions. 


The presence of E. K. Warren, a Mich- 
igan resident, in western livestock gath- 
erings seems wholly appropriate — Mr, 
Warren, who has recently purchased a 
ranch near Pueblo to enlarge his west- 
ern holdings and is faithfully interested 
in that section of the country, is a quiet 
man who has come to quite a few of the 
conventions. 


Prominent among those representing 
the younger generation at Denver was 
Tom Blanton of Albany, Tex. ... Loren 
Bamert of Ione, Calif., newly elected 
to the roster of vice-presidents, is known 
as one of the outstanding young cattle- 
men of the West. 


One of the men taking special interest 
in questions pertaining to the federal 
lands was Norman Barlow, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association. 


Ray V. Swanson, president of the Ida- 
ho association, led his state’s contingent. 
Present also from Idaho was the state 
secretary, Leon Weeks. Idaho had one of 
the large delegations. 


The offspring of three one-time presi- 
dents of the national association partic- 
ipated in the conventions’ activities: 
Manville Kendrick was there with Mrs. 
Kendrick from Sheridan, Wyo.—his fath- 
er was the late U. S. Senator John B. 
Kendrick. ... Mrs. Hester Brite Dunkle, 
daughter of the late L. C. Brite of Mar- 
fa, Tex. .. . Don Collins of Kit Carson, 
Colo., son of former president Charles 
Collins who passed away two years ago. 


Huling Means of Silver City, N. M., 
and Bruce Brockett of Rimrock, Ariz,. 
were teamed up again, as usual, on the 
finance committee which made its annual 
report to the assembled members. 


James A. Monahan, son of Earl Mona- 
han of Hyannis, Nebr., took a few days 
out from school to accompany his father 
to Denver. 


Grover Hill, a Texan who is former 
under secretary of agriculture and now 
makes his home in Wichita as executive 
vice-president of the Intermediate Credit 
Bank there, was noticed in the crowd, to- 
gether with F. M. Butcher, the president 
of that bank. 


Dan Casement of Manhattan, Kans., 
was looking pleased because some heif- 
ers he’d sent in for showing at the Stock 
Show had taken a prize. 


The presence of Herbert Chandler of 
Baker, Ore., was noted. He is the pres- 
ident of his state’s cattle and horse as- 
sociation and one of the prominent Here- 
ford breeders of the Northwest. ... 
Also from Oregon came L. H. Douglas 
of the Forest Service (and Mr. F. P. 
Cronemiller of San Francisco was anoth- 
er Forest Service man on the scene), and 
Mrs. Robert Lister of Paulina. 


Signing the convention register from 
Down South were Noah Ward of Baton 
Rouge, La., and P. E. Williams of Dav- 
enport, Fla. 


From Chicago came John Clay, son of 
John Clay, founder of the commissiot 
firm bearing his name, and 1. A. Con- 
nors, official of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company of that city. 


Former Congressman Harry B. Coffee, 
a member of one of Nebraska’s pioneer 
cattle families and president of the Om- 
aha Stock Yards, was caught sight of 
in a group. 


While in Denver, Secretary Clinton K. 
Tomson of the national Shorthorn associ- 
ation not only took in the American Na- 
tional convention, but addressed a meet- 
ing of the western Shorthorn group and 
went out to the National Western show. 


A leading livestock man of his state, 
W. J. Dancer traveled from Dewey, Okla., 
to see what was going on at Denver. 


A visitor to a recent convention at 
Denver, one of Arizona’s popular juniors 
—Betty Lo Aiken of Chino Valley—be- 
came Mrs. William Wells on Jan. 2. The 
marriage took place at Prescott. 
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ratio and they followed farm income 
when it rose again. The lag is the re- 
sult of losses by the railroads of ton- 
nage to truck transportation and the 
failure of durable goods manufacture to 
recover. Transportation income also has 
a quite constant percentage of the na- 
tional income. The railroads during the 


1930-41 period lost 35 billion dollars of 
income and 6 billion tons of freight. In 
the post-war, if we permit farm income 
to drop back to 1940 levels the railroads 
will lose 4.5 billion dollars per year. 


Total transportation income is approxi- 
mately one-half of gross farm income. 

It is often assumed that industry dis- 
employs its labor and causes depres- 
sions. This is not borne out by the rec- 
ord. In a correlation between gross in- 
come for the Class I railroads and their 
payments to employees, the percentage 
of payments to employees is quite con- 
stant averaging 46 to 47 per cent. In 
other words, when the railroads suffered 
a loss of 35 billion dollars in income 
during 1930-41, railroad labor lost 46 to 
47 per cent of it. 

If the percentage line were drawn in 
on the correlation between new construc- 
tion and gross farm income it would 
show that new construction will average 
approximatély 12 per cent of the na- 
tional income. 

New construction followed the drop in 
farm income and reached a low in 1933 a 
year after the low in farm income. New 
construction, like durable manufactures, 
lags behind in a recovery period because 
of the savings needed to build new 
homes, ete. 

The loss of new construction during 
the depression and war period approxi- 
mates 100 billion dollars. Approximately 
2,800,000 jobs in the construction indus- 
try are available in the reconversion 
period if materials are released and 
other controls removed. 

As shown in prepared graphs, the 
value of coal ratios quite closely to farm 
income and the tonnage approximates 
the percentage of farm parity. 

I have given you the correlation be- 
tween various segments of our national 
economy and gross farm income. An- 
other of these correlations is that of a 
group of domestic prices and world 
prices 1910-40. 

Graphs show the 40 leading worid 
commodities, farm prices, our domestic 
price level for all commodities, fats and 
oils prices and the price of silver. The 
close correlation that existed prior to 
World War I and during the war of all 
the different commodity prices: 

Our price level and also the world 
price level reached a high of approxi- 
mately 230 per cent of the 1910-14 levei 
in 1919. Our national income rose in 
ratio, reaching a high of 71 billion in 
1920, 

In 1920 all items on the chart started 
downward together, bringing about the 
depression of 1921. 

Relative prices in 1910-14 were as fol- 
lows: Gold, $20.67 per ounce; silver, 57 
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cents per ounce; cotton, 12.4 cents per been revised and at the present time the 
pound, and corn, 57.5 cents per bushel. base price for corn is 64.2 cents per 
I would like to call attention to the fact bushel. The English pound was worth 


that the price of corn in 1910-14 has approximately $4.87. 
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Farm Plants 


The new Jacobs line is so dependable, so trouble-free, that a sensational 5-YEAR un- 
conditional guarantee against burn-out (even by lightning) is issued with each plant. 
This assurance of dependable performance is unmatched by any other manufacturer 
2c PER KILOWATT HOUR! This is America’s lowest cost farm lighting system 

. with maintenance and operating costs as low as 2c per kilowatt 
hour. 


NEVER A BREAKDOWN OF CURRENT! Uninterrupted service is essential 
for electric power requirements. Only Jacobs offers reserve power that 
eliminates all danger of breakdowns. 


COMPLETE WITH AUTOMATIC CONTROLS .. . A revolutionary ‘‘Master- 
Mind” charging control, automatic flyball governor, 

variable pitch propeller blades, automatic voltage 
regulator . . . all are included in the new 
1946 Jacobs models. 
AMPLE POWER FOR ALL AP- 
PLIANCES . . . There is no 
added monthly cost 
for extra motors, deep 
freeze units, refriger- 
ators or other appli- 
ances when you 
own a Jacobs! 

3 SUPER MODELS .. 
Model 35 — 200 
kilowatt hours 
per mo. Model 45 
—300 k. w. hours 
per mo. Model 60 
—400 k. w. hours 
per mo. (32 and 
110 volt). 


No other plant 
within $100 
can equal it! 


DEALERS: Write for information. 
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The price of silver, a monetary me- 
dium in many nations, fluctuates on the 
world market like any other commodity. 
The price of silver dropped from $1.35 
in 1920 to 80 cents per ounce in 1921, 
even though the production of silver had 
not expanded. The drop in silver prices 
could have been brought aobut by the 
international financiers with the idea 
that they wanted to restore the approx- 
imate balance with gold that existed in 
1910-14. The drop was disastrous to 
those nations using silver as a monetary 
medium and reduced the buying power of 
approximately 60 per cent of the world’s 
population. 


The United States passed tariff legis- 
lation in an effort to maintain our price 
level, You will note from the chart that 
all prices leveled off from 1922 to 1929 
and we went into a new period of parity 
prices at a level of approximately 155 
per cent of 1910-14. During this period 
the prosperity of the United States held 
up world prices as well as our own. 

The price of silver continued to drop 
and it will be noted that all raw material 
prices again started downward in 1925, 
the beginning of the depression which 
culminated in the stock market crash in 
1929. 

During this period approximately 65 
per cent of our commodities were duty 
free and in 1929 our price level broke 
with that of the rest of the world, bring- 
ing on the most severe depression this 
nation ever had, in 1932. 

Failure to restore farm and other raw 
material prices in the 1930-41 period and 
the failure to reorganize world fiscal 
policies prevented our nation from again 
having full employment and normal in- 
come. As I have pointed out, our fail- 
ure to restore farm prices caused us to 
lose 473 billion dollars of potential in- 
come in the 12-year period. 

At the present time there is complete 
chaos in foreign exchange and a wide 
variation in commodity values which 
represent the real earnings of the vari- 
ous nations. Until world fiscal policies 





The above view of a post-war jeep 
adapted for farm work shows how a 
bulldozer attachment can be used to 
make of the war-born car a handy farm 
vehicle. Easily installed, implements can 
be quickly removed without limiting the 
jeep’s use on the highway, according to 
a release of the Simpson Steel Company. 
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and commodity prices are stabilized there 
will be no foundation upon which to 
build world peace. 


Our Future Policy 


In my opinion, the record proves quite 
clearly that our first step as a nation is 
to have Congress pass legislation which 
will provide permanent parity for basic 
agricultural products. As basic agricul- 
tural products I would include the seven 
major crops, all of which are non-per- 
ishable and make up approximately 90 
per cent of all harvested crop acres. 
These prices could be definitely stabil- 
ized with the present commodity loan 
program if such loans were made call- 
able only at the parity level. With such 
a foundation for our price level there 
would not be any wide fluctuations in 
farm income and in turn no great fluc- 
tuation in the income of other groups. 
Other prices could be stabilized by a 
proper educational program in which it 
would be pointed out that any chiseling 
of farm prices results in a similar loss 
to all groups. 


In the final analysis, if the human 
race is going to permit its own selfish- 
ness to destroy its own income, then we 
must have legislation which will force 
society to pay its board bill. 

By stabilizing the price level in the 
United States we automatically stabilize 
over 40 per cent of the income of the 
world, Thus in turn with full parity 
for farm products in the United States 
we lay the first foundation stone in 
bringing about world prosperity as a 
foundation for peace. 

Congress should pass legislation pro- 
tecting our parity price level until such 
time as reorganization of world fiscal 
policies will permit removal of protec- 
tive tariffs. The tariff should be flex- 
ible, automatically representing the dif- 
ference between our parity price level 
and the landed cost of any imported 
product. As world prices approach our 
parity price level, the tariff would be 
reduced and with world prices at our 
domestic level we would be on a free 
trade basis. 


It should be borne in mind, however, 
that on a free trade basis and the same 
price level, our economy can out-produce 
any other nation in the world. For ex- 
ample, with only 6 per cent of the 
world’s population we produce approxi- 
mately 47 per cent of the world’s goods. 


With such a small part of the popula- 
tion of the world and with the natural 
resources to produce 98 per cent of 
everything we need, our export trade is 
always limited. In other words, we can 
use but a small volume of imports ex- 
cept at the expense of displacing some 
of our own production and in turn our 
outlet for labor and our income from 
production. 

Stated simply, other nations would 
still require tariffs to protect them 
against our efficiency. We should serve 
primarily as a referee in helping the 
world maintain a proper price level. 





The English empire has practically 
bankrupted itself with cheap raw mate- 
rials in trying to make up for its ineffi- 
ciency of production. For example, the 
British empire has a population of ap- 
proximately 700,000,000. With a price 
level which would permit its people to 
earn $400 per capita, or less than 40 per 
cent of our per capita income, the em- 
pire would have an annual income of 280 
billion dollars. She would in that case 
have a market with her own people, 
much greater than her industrial e¢a- 
pacity to produce. England would then 
be solvent instead of needing loans. If 
they continue to maintain a price level 
which permits a 10-cent-per-day wage in 
India, they will have neither markets nor 
income. 


Parity Formula 


Having decided that permanent parity 
is necessary if we wish to maintain na- 
tional solvency our next step is to have 
an accurate formula. In the case of 
weights and measures the standard was 
selected and locked up in the Bureau of 
Standards for safety and future com- 
parisons. In the same way we must 
establish such a formula for parity and 
it must be one that is simple and one 
that cannot be changed at the first sign 
of political pressure. 

In conclusion I want to state quite 
definitely that if we will maintain our 
present farm production and maintain 
our farm prices at parity we will not 
have any serious unemployment or de- 
pression. At the parity level our farm 
production always creates the income to 
consume our production or, in the case 
of any surplus, to consume the products 
for which we exchange our surplus. 

In passing permanent parity legisla- 
tion, Congress in my opinion can end the 
confusion which now exists as to our 
future economic policies and make it 
possible for industry to carry on a defi- 
nite program of reconversion. 


NEBR. BRAND LAW GOES SOUTH 


In line with Louisiana state plans to 
enact a new brand law, Noel Ward of 
Baton Rouge, La., has recently spent 
some time with Chase Feagins, secre- 
tary of the Nebraska brand committee; 
E. H. Boyd, former Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association president, and Alli- 
son Johnson, secretary of that group, in 
making a thorough study of the Ne- 
braska law. Because Louisianans felt 
that this law was most applicable to their 
own needs, the study was made with a 
view to adopting similar regulations for 
enforcement in the Pelican State. 


THE COVER 


Our cover picture this month should 
serve as pretty good proof that dinner- 
bell time in winter is enough to make 
“eager beavers” out of any normal herd 
of cattle. This gang-up occurred in the 
North Park area of Colorado. (Photo 
courtesy Union Pacific). 
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Charles G. Smith of Denver, an asso- 


ciate of John Clay, is the newly named 


vice-president of the Denver Union Stock 
Yards. 
@ In Washington’s Douglas County 4-H 


Achievement Day on Dec, 15, Mark 
Hinderer of Waterville won the Com- 


' mercial Club trophy for outstanding 4-H 
’ work in his beef projects. This climaxes 
» a fine record made by the boy in the 


past five years, including a national war 
bond award from the _ International 
Harvester Co. 

@ Ed L. Wright, Pilot Rock, Ore., a 


' member of the Oregon state livestock 


association for the past 20 years, passed 


' away recently at the home ranch on 


which he had spent most of his life. 


' @ The Oregon Edition carries a report 


that Dr. Fred McKenzie of the Oregon 
State College has recently returned from 
South America, where he assisted in 
setting up courses in new methods of 


; animal breeding. 


@ From the same source we learn that 
Walter Holt, well known to livestock 
people of the Northwest, will be the new 
secretary of the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition at North Portland. 


@ Winner of this year’s livestock essay 
contest sponsored annually by Chicago’s 


' Saddle and Sirloin Club is Miss Nancy 
| Van Waters of Seattle, Wash. 


@ Lake County, Oregon, cattlemen will 
meet at Lakeview on Feb. 19 for pur- 


| poses of organizing a stock association. 


@ The New Mexico Stockman reports 
the death, on Jan. 7, of Dr. H. L. Kent, 


INTERNATIONAL BACK AGAIN 


America’s largest livestock show— 
the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion—will be held Nov. 30 to Dec. 7, 
1946, after a wartime lapse of four 
years. 


The Signal Corps took over the In- 
ternational Amphitheater early in 
the war and has occupied this build- 
ing from that time to date. During 
that time a competition, consisting 
of market animals only, has been 
held each year under the auspices of 
the Union Stock Yard & Transit Co., 
operators of the Chicago market. 

The International management re- 
ports that increased prize lists will 
be offered in all divisions of the show 
this year; it is expected that the 
$100,000 total of the 1941 show will 
be exceeded. 


B. H. Heide, Chicago, is manager 
of the International. 
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66, at his home in Lubbock Tex. A lead- 
ing educator of the Southwest, Dr. Kent 
served for 15 years as president of the 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 


@ A recent sale in Harding County, 
South Dakota, was that of the Clarkson 
and Travers 28,000-acre ranch (11,000 
deeded and 17,000 leased) and 850 Here- 
fords. The deeded land sold at $5 an 
acre. The cattle went at $100 for the 
cows, $80 for the coming twos, and $60 
for the coming yearlings. 


@ Announcement has been made that E. 
Clair Hotchkiss, operator of one of Colo- 
rado’s largest sheep ranches and since 
1934 a director of that state’s livestock 
production credit association, has been 
re-appointed district director for the 
ninth district of the Farm Credit Board. 


q The Northwest has lost one of its able 
auctioneers, with the death of D. C. 
(Sandy) Keith. Death came suddenly on 
Christmas Eve to the 64-year-old Keith, 
who had presided over sales for 35 years. 


@ Ben F. Roth, one of Omaha’s oldest 
livestock commission men, died unex- 
pectedly at the yards there at the age 
of 75. 

@ Some west Texas ranches that have 
recently changed hands include the fol- 
lowing: The Sam Bunton holdings of 
17,000 acres, bought by Floyd Henderson 
of Ozona, Tex., for $13.50 an acre; C. T. 
Mitchell’s 51-section ranch, leased for 
five years to C. E. Hammond of Marfa; 
the Joe Bunton ranch near Shafter, sold 
to White Bros. of Del Rio. The 11,000- 
acre ranch of Mrs. Lucius Bunton near 
Marfa has been purchased, at $11 per 
acre, by Russell Menzies of Presidio 
County; more than 10,000 acres owned 
by Fred Barrett has been transferred 
for a reported $12 price to Pat Rose of 
Del Rio, and at Sanderson, Tex., a 
12,000-acre ranch has been leased by 
Mrs. Bruce Duncan and Robert Duncan 
to B. B. Dunbar of San Antonio. 


G In Cimarron County, Oklahoma, 39,- 
800 acres and 15,000 Herefords have 
been sold by R. C. Thatcher of Pueblo, 
Colo., to Tom Nance and G. E. Hall of 
Midland, Tex. 

@ One of the less pleasant incidents of 
Denver’s stock show week happened to 
Mrs. Alvin Gaines, Sanger, N.D., when 
she found that someone had sawed a hole 
in the top of her car to take over $1,- 
356 worth of valuables parked in it. 

G John F. Gearen, Jr., secretary of the 
Cudahy Packing Co., is dead in Oak 
Park, Ill., at the age of 62. Mr. Gearen 
started with Cudahy in 1902 at Sioux 
City, Ia., as a clerk. 

@ Peder Nelsen, Kenmare, N. D., stock- 
man, 49, passed away recently after some 
months of illness from heart trouble. He 
was a director of the Mouse River Cattle- 
men’s Association. 

@ The newly appointed general manager 
of the Fort Worth (Tex.) stockyards is 
W. L. Pier. He succeeds A. G. Donovan, 
retired after 30 years in the post. 
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DEADLY ENEMY OF WHITE SCOURS 


SULFAGUANTDINE 


CUTS CALF LOSSES FROM SCOURS 


Many herds suffer appalling losses from 

white calf scours. This serious calfhood 

—— can be controlled with Sulfaguani- 
ine. 

Given asa preventive to newborn calves, 
Sulfaguanidine reduces the frequency of 
white scours. On Sulfaguanidine treatment, 
the infection quickly clears up, scouring 
disappears within 12 to 24 hours and losses 
are low. But prompt treatment is essential. 

Scouring calves deficient in niacin, one 
of the B Vitamins, are best treated with 
KEMVITE* (Sulfaguanidine and niacin). 
The Sulfaguanidine in KEMVITE combats 
| the infection, the niacin content corrects 
| the lack of this vitamin. 

Both Sulfaguanidine and KEMVITE come 

in osBLEets* Tablets and Powder. Ask your 

| dealer or write us for free booklet on Sulfa- 

| guanidine and KEMVITE. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, please send us his name. 


| 
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_LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
| 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 


AMAZING 





es 
* FIGHTS GRUBS| “@" 


for 
and other vermin 


"+ BOOSTS PROFITS Laz: LL 


TODAY 
Thousands turning to the 
Automatic method of live- 
stock pest control. Animals 
do the work, you get bigger 
| profits. Machine curries and 
| applies pest repelling medi- 
cated oil or powder to ani- 
mals automatically...as and 
when they need it. On the 


job 24-hours a day. A great 
ac ates Cattle and Hogs 


FREE—-5 gallons Medicated Oil with each i 
Write for free folder, prices, name of acai tae 


DEPT, AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 
| 2-H PENDER, NEBRASKA 


GET COYOTES WITH 


COYOTE GETTERS 


Prices: $1 each in lots of 6 to 25—Discounts 
on larger quantities. Chemical shells, 6c 
each. Prepared bait, $1 per bottle. Free 
literature. 


HUMANE COYOTE GETTER, Inc. 
LAS ANIMAS, COLORADO 


WESTON 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
1938 Speer Blvd., Denver 2, Colo. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


If It’s For Livestock We Have It 
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Tax Savings on Sale of Breeding Stoc 


By STEPHEN H. HART, 
Attorney for National 
Livestock Tax Committee 





S MARCH 15 APPROACHES AND 

stockmen tackle their income tax re- 
turns, it seems advisable to review again 
the income tax treatment of gains on 
sales of breeding stock. A year ago the 
PRODUCER carried an article announcing 
the issuance of I. T. 3712 by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. This ruling, which 
had been secured by the National Live- 
stock Tax Committee, recognized that 
under certain circumstances the sale of 
breeding stock resulted in a capital gain, 
only one-half of which was subject to 
tax. That ruling still stands and affords 
an opportunity for tax saving which 
should not be ignored. 


The essence of the ruling is that only 
50 per cent of the profit on the sale of 
breeding animals (as defined in the rul- 
ing) held over six months is taxed. 
Losses, however, are deductible in full. 
This ruling is justified by section 117(j) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. Stripped 
of its technicalities, the ruling provides 
that the breeding herd of a stockman is 
to be regarded as a capital asset, and the 
profit on a sale of the breeding herd or 
any part of it shall be regarded as sub- 
ject to the capital asset 50 per cent lim- 
itation. The ordinary produce of the 
breeding herd, however, is not considered 
a capital asset, and the profit on its sale 
produces ordinary income taxable in full. 
The produce of the breeding herd is 
regarded as all steers, all heifers not 
held for replacement in the breeding 
herd, and all old cows and bulls not heid 
for breeding purposes but held for sale 
in the normal course of business. The 
ruling takes the position that the ordi- 
nary operations of a livestock producer 
include the sale not only of certain 
young calves and ewes but also of cer- 
tain old animals, The bureau holds that 
these ordinary operations of a livestock 
producer, whether sales of young or old 
animals, result in ordinary income tax- 
able in full. Where, however, the oper- 
ator’s breeding herd—his factory, as it 
mere—is sold or reduced in number, such 
sale is to be treated as the sale of a 
capital asset and only one-half of the 
profit subject to tax. 


Application Difficult 


The theory of the ruling is simple and 
easily understood. Its practical applica- 
tion, however, to any given set of facts 
or any actual operation is most difficult. 
The problem is how to determine what 
are ordinary sales of the produce of the 
breeding herd and what are extraordi- 
nary sales from the breeding herd itself. 
If the operator can determine this from 
the facts of his own particular case, he 
should file his return or claim his refund 
accordingly. It may be that in certain 
operations, in some registered outfits, 
for instance, where the animals are all 
identified, such a determination can be 
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made without resort to any presump- 
tions. Most operators, however, particu- 
larly range stockmen, will have to resort 
to prima facie presumptions which the 
ruling establishes. Thus the _ ruling 
states: “If the number of animals sold 
from the breeding herd during a taxable 
year exceeds the number of raised ani- 
mals added to the breeding herd during 
the same year, it will be presumed that 
the excess number sold consisted of 
animals held for breeding purposes, the 
gain or loss from which (if held for 
more than six months) is subject to the 
provisions of section 117(j) of the Code. 
Such sales effect a reduction in the live- 
stock raiser’s breeding herd. . . . If 
animals which were held for breeding 
purposes and were sold cannot be identi- 
fied, it will be presumed that the result- 
ing number of the highest-priced ani- 
mals sold were breeding animals and the 
balance “culls.” If the number of raised 
animals added to the herd is greater 
than the number of such animals found 
unfit for breeding purposes and sold 
during the year, none of the animals sold 
will be considered capital assets subject 
to the provisions of section 117(j) of the 
Code. 

“The determination of whether an ani- 
mal sold was ‘held for breeding pur- 
poses’ or was a ‘cull’ shall be made from 
the point of view of the seller, and it 
shall in no case be affected by the pur- 
pose to which the animal is put by the 
purchaser. Thus, if a livestock raiser 
reduces his herd by abnormal sales of 
breeding animals, it makes no difference 


HIS WESTERN HAT 


Some talk about this, or chat about 
that; 

Though all are agreed that a soft- 
brimmed hat 

That is high of crown, in a shade 
of tan, 

Will complete the dress of a western 
man, 


He may wear a suit that has seen its 
best, 

Or overall pants, with corduroy vest; 

But he’ll shake your hand with a 
friendly smile 

If the hat he wears is of western 
style. 


It hangs on a peg, til he goes to town, 

Along with his wife’s best stockings 
and gown; 

Then it’s brushed with care and hid- 
den away 

Til it’s worn again on a holiday. 


It may cost as much as a calf would 
bring 
If put up for sale in an auction ring. 
A ealf is a calf, he’s aware of that— 
But he’ll pay the price for a hand- 
some hat. 
Walter B. Weare. 


whether they are purchased by another 
livestock raiser for breeding purposes oy 
by a packer for slaughter. Similarly, jf 
a livestock raiser of registered animals 
sells his normal production of animals to 
another livestock raiser who uses them 
for breeding purposes, they are consid- 


ered his ordinary product and the gains | 
resulting therefrom are ordinary income } 
not subject to section 117(j) of the Code. | 


However, gains and losses from abnor- 
mal sales from such a livestock raiser’s 
own breeding herd held for more than 
six months are subject to section 117(j) 
of the Code. The reasons of the livestock 
raiser for making abnormal sales of 
breeding animals held for more than six 
months are immaterial, and the provi- 
sions of section 117(j) of the Code apply 
whether the animals are sold because of 
drouth, economic circumstances, or for 
any other cause. 


“Immature animals which have been 
retained by a livestock raiser for breed- 
ing purposes shall be considered a part 
of the breeding herd. Gains and losses 
from normal sales of such immature ani- 
mals, however, in accordance with the 
foregoing principles, are not subject to 
the provisions of section 117(j) of the 
Code. Ewe lambs and heifer yearlings 
held through the winter shall be pre- 
sumed to be held for breeding purposes. 
Heifer calves shall be considered to be 
held for breeding purposes if and to the 
extent that the livestock raiser normally 
keeps such heifer calves for breeding 
purposes. The same principles shall ap- 
ply to young females of other species 
and to young unaltered males.” 


Expert Help Suggested 


The whole question of the tax treat- 
ment of the sales of breeding stock is 
exceedingly complex and difficult. Un- 
less the livestock operator is an expert 
in income tax matters, he should not 
attempt to solve these questions without 
advice, but he should consult a qualified 
tax attorney or accountant, who will 
have available the exact wording of the 
ruling and the act and who will be ex- 
perienced in their interpretation. Fre- 
quently there can be no exact determi- 
nation as to the number and identity of 
animals which are subject to the capital 
gains limitation, and the question will be 
the subject of conference and negotiation 
between the taxpayer and the revenue 
agent. A certain amount of latitude, 
give and take and common sense are 
required; it is hoped that revenue agents 
will be sympathetic in administering the 
ruling and that stockmen wil be reason- 
able in filing their returns. 


Copies of I. T. 3712 and the article of 
last year interpreting it may be procured 
from the National Livestock Tax Com- 
mittee, 515 Cooper Building, Denver 2, 
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THE MONTH'S MARKETS... 


TRIKE NEWS HOVERED OVER 
the livestock markets during the 
month, and, with the walkout on Jan. 16 
of packinghouse workers in the plants 


of the national packers and in some of 
the smaller con- 
cerns, the supply 
of livestock was 
either shut off or 


materially reduced. 


Some of the in- 
crease in receipts 
previous to the 
week when .an 
actual strike was 


called was due to 
the anxiety of 
some country own- 
ers to get to mar- 
ket beforehand. 

Irregularity fea- 
tured the cattle market, but the fluctua- 
tions were most severe in the slaughter 
cattle divisions. Storms also made for 
uneven receipts. Going into January, the 
market for fed steers and yearlings at 
Chicago was anywhere from 50 cents 
to $1.25 higher. The following week a 
decline of 50 cents to $1 was registered 
on the bulk, although in the meantime 
ceiling cattle in extreme instances did 
not change throughout. A lesser advance 
was scored a week later, and when a 
strike became evident further strength 
developed, although this new gain was 
largely to order buyers. Other classes of 
fat cattle jumped around to a lesser de- 
gree, 

Summing up the changes, mid-Jan- 
uary prices for choice beef steers were 
steady to 25 cents higher, but most other 
grades gained 75 cents to $1. Most of 
the heifers finished steady to 50 cents 
higher, while some showed 75 cents to 
$1 advance. Good cows closed mostly 
steady, but common and medium worked 
upward mostly 50 to 75 cents, even can- 
ners and cutters showing 25 to 50 cents 
upturn. Most of the bulls were steady to 
50 cents higher, many of those of 
medium grade advancing more. Calves 
and vealers held fully steady most of the 
month. 

Steers were in liberal supply at Chi- 
cago and many other points, and the big 
end of this supply sold to order buyers, 
as big packers claimed they could not 
follow at prevailing prices and keep 
within compliances. Even as far west as 
Denver fed steers and heifers outnum- 
bered other classes, and most of them 
were absorbed by local small packers 
and California order buyers. There is 
little prospect of cows showing much 


Increase in volume for many weeks to 
come, 


Mr. French 


Sometimes average good to average 
choice steers showed the most gain and 
then again the low choice suffered the 
most decline. This actually means that 
the cattle on a short supply selling near 
the top went at prices more in line with 
their intrinsic value when buyers had ac- 
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By H. W. French 


cess to fairly liberal receipts. Strictly 
long-fed cattle are in the minority, and 
indications point to an increase in the 
percentage of short-feds in the weeks 
just ahead. 

Receipts of cattle at 67 markets for the 
first 11 months of 1945 at 20,508,539 
stood at 8.6 per cent above a year earlier, 
while the calf supply of 6,565,684 was 
off 2.2 per cent. Sheep at 25,464,601 were 
down 5.9 per cent, and hogs at 21,838,- 
248 dropped off 46.9 per cent from the 
corresponding period in 1944. 

Slaughter under federal inspection dur- 
ing 1945 was off on everything but ma- 
tured cattle. The cattle slaughter at 14,- 
538,405 was around 578,000 larger than 
in 1944, while the calf slaughter at 7,- 
020,360 stood over 769,000 short of a 
year ago. Sheep slaughter totaled 21,- 
219,899 against 21,875,569 a year earlier, 
while the hog slaughter of 40,959,809 
compared with 69,015,982 in 1944. 

Based on December estimates of grain 
and oilseed production, and, assuming 
that about the same percentage of the 
oilseed crops will be crushed as in other 
recent years, supplies of grain products 
and oilseed meals for the 1945-46 sea- 
son will be about 250,000 tons short of 
1944-45 production. Decreases in the pro- 
duction of distillers’ dried grains and 
cottonseed meal more than offset a 
prospective increase in the output of lin- 
seed meal and wheat millfeeds. Grain 
by-product feeds and oilseed meals are 
placed around 14,750,000 tons. 


Backlog of Orders 


Until the strike of packinghouse work- 
ers is settled, there will be some uncer- 
tainty to the market, and for the time 
being supplies will be held down unless 
feeders and producers find out that in- 
dependent packers and order buyers at 
the various markets are willing to buy 
cattle without taking unfair advantage 
of the situation. When the strike is 
settled there will be a vast backlog of 
orders, accompanied by temporary in- 
creased receipts. 

So far farmers and ranchers have made 
no effort to run to market because they 
know that without a normal outlet no 
market will be in a position to handle 
receipts of ordinary volume. Some con- 
trols have been exercised at some mar- 
kets to keep livestock out, but the regu- 
lation of receipts in most instances has 
been left to the direction of the country 
owners because they are the ones who 
must pay the bill if excessive supplies 
are brought to the markets. 

Soft corn is not producing the expected 
results in the feeding of cattle and that 
is partly responsible for the lack of fin- 
ish and yield in many offerings marketed 
from the Corn Belt. If the percentage of 
soft corn is as large as some trade inter- 
ests claim it to be, then there may be 
a shortage of dry corn within a few more 
months, with the result that some corn 
raisers who feed cattle may be competi- 
tors in the corn market. 


COWBOY 
PANTS 
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Have hl 
Fealues, 


Sanforized- 
Shrunk! 


* 114s oz. 
Cowboy 
Denim! 


Branded Cow- 
Hide Label! 


Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


* Boys sizes made of 
8-oz. Sanforized 
Denim 


The H. D. LEE CO., Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Bend, Ind. 

Trenton. N. J. 
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THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 
This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced 
and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 


Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
and catch an animal quickly and safely. 


Does Not Miss 


Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 
up or injured. Each of its operations is smooth, 
fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be loaded 
into trailer by two men. Every owner is an 
ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LaHUB MFG. CO., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


-\ Send * Catalog 


STOCKMENS SUPPLIES 
Saddles. Harriess. Bridles, 
Belts Chaps.Hats.Boots. 


FRED MUELLER“ 


F A400 MUELLER BUILDING 
DENVER 2.COLORADO 












Subsidies on livestock, from June, 
1943, to Dec. 1, 1945, totaled $1,168,- 
536,936.91. ' 
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Good beef steers predominate cur- 
rently at Chicago, and for the week end- 
ing Jan. 5 this grade made up 40.8 per 
cent of those sold out of first hands as 
against 40.3 per cent a year ago. Choice 
and prime stood at 22.9 per cent and 9.0 
per cent, respectively. Medium at 18.8 
per cent was less than half as numerous 
as a year ago, while common fell to less 
than 2 per cent. 


Top on beef steers at Chicago held at 
the ceiling of $18 and many brought the 
price, and most recent weeks found this 
price at the top of the bulk of sales. 
There were times when the low end of 
bulk rested at $14.50. During this low 
week comparatively little passed $17.50. 

Heifers frequently topped at $18 as 
did mixed yearlings, but most of the 
heifers were of the $13.50 to $16.25 va- 
riety, indicating that choice heifers were 
in smaller percentage than choice steers. 
Some cows sold at $14.50 to $15 but 
only a small part of the supply passed 
$14 at any time, and the bulk of the 
common to low good cows were quoted 
at $9.50 to $12.50, while canners and 
cutters bulked around $7.50 to $8.75. 
Some heavy beef bulls made $14.50 to 
$14.74 and good sausage bulls had a 
practical top of $13.50, but any number 
of lower grade bulls had to sell at $9.50 
to $12.50. Vealers topped at $15.50 and 


choice heavy calves made $14. 

Cattle on feed for market on Jan. 1 
were 4 per cent smaller than a year 
earlier, according to a release by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In the 12 north 
central states, which include the Corn 
Belt, there was a decrease of 5 per cent. 
Ohio, Indiana, Nebraska and South Da- 
kota reported increase, with Wisconsin 
and Minnesota unchanged and _ Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota 
and Kansas indicating decrease. 

The total number in all of the impor- 
tant states was 4,324,000 against 3,967,- 
000 a year ago, and 4,061,000 for the 
five-year (1940-44) average. Feeding in 
states outside of the north central area 
is placed at 770,000, down 1 per cent. 
Eleven western states showed increase 
as a whole, seven states including Colo- 
rado and California reporting an _ in- 
crease and four others showing decrease. 

Corn Belt feeders reported a large pro- 
portion of cattle from 900 to 1,100 
pounds as well as those from 600 pounds 
down, but a decrease in the 600-to-900- 
pound weight group. About 39 per cent 
are reported as intended for market dur- 
ing January-March as compared with 
42 per cent last year. 


Replacements Scarce 
Cattle suitable for replacement pur- 





Be on the Alert 


By Glen Adams 


Cattle will have accidents but if a 
cattleman is on the job he can prevent 
many of them from being fatal. 


Only yesterday I saved a cow by 
being on the spot in time. She had 
climbed a bank to get at a clump of 
mistletoe in a mesquite tree. She had 
stepped over a low limb with her front 
legs, only to have the bank crumble 
beneath her feet and leave her hang- 
ing over the limb. Strange? Yes, but 
true; and I had to chop off the limb 
to free her. 


Chopping a limb would have saved 
another cow a few years ago, but we 
didn’t find her until the bawling of a 
hungry calf led me to the scene of 
the disaster. A cow with unusually 
long horns had gotten them caught in 
the forks of a low growing, gnarled 
tree and there she died. Her calf was 
weak and hungry. I carried him home 
and fed him—but saving a calf is small 
consolation for losing a cow. 


Another booby trap for an unsuspect- 
ing calf or cow with short horns is a 
bucket with a bail. One of my yearling 
heifers attempted to drink from one 
and the bail somehow got hung over 
her horns. We caught her, and as one 
of the men attempted to remove the 
muzzle she threw her head up and hit 
him under the chin with the bucket, 
knocking him out... . We finally got 
the bucket off and used it to carry wa- 
ter to bring the cowboy around. 


Carelessly leaving things around is a 


constant source of trouble. For in- 
stance, we were reroofing a feed shed 
and before we finished cleaning up 
around it an old cow came snooping 
about. As nearly as I can figure, she 
stepped on a piece of old roofing paper 
with a nail in it. The nail was run into 
her hoof and the paper either broke 
off or wore off. Anyway, I saw her 
limping and an examination showed 
the long roofing nail worked clear into 
her hoof. I had to use pliers to pull it 
out and doctor her for infection. We 
saved her, but had I not seen her in 
time I am sure she would have died. 

So would a young calf that stepped 
in a No. 3 trap last winter. I noticed 
marks of something dragging on the 
range and followed them. I found the 
calf in a bad way. The jaws of the 
trap had clamped firmly above the 
front hoof and the leg was swollen 
and feverish. I got the trap off and 
she recovered, but she limped for many 
weeks. 

Old, uncovered wells and prospect 
holes are always dangerous; it is 
really a task to pull a cow out of one. 
I know, for I have done it. 

The list could go on and on—cattle 
bogged in the slough or wandering 
onto the highway or railroad tracks 
and getting killed—but this is enough 
to show that constant care is needed, 
even with cattle on the range, to guard 
against accidents and lend a helping 
hand where they have already oc- 
curred. 
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poses were not very numerous at Chi. 
cago, particularly after the forepart of 
the month, but the price trend was down. 
ward despite the relatively strong po. 


sition of slaughter cattle as a whole? 


Mid-January prices were weak to 5 
cents lower on steers, off less on she 
stock and about steady on calves. Other 
markets had more satisfactory supplies, 
and considerable buying was down. Late 
in the period Denver enjoyed a broad 
demand with volume increased because 
of the vast number of choice cattle at- 
tracted by the stock show. 

Most of the scattered sales of steers 
at Chicago were at $12 to $13.50 as 
country buyers were unable to compete 
with killers for fleshy and big weight 
steers. Any number of sales of feeder 
steers were made at “river” markets at 


$14 and up, and during the stock show; 


at Denver commercial feeders on the 
open market made $14.70 to $15.75, 
freight paid to the Missouri River, and 
$15.50 flat. Heifers sold as high $13.85, 
Several loads of choice calves with 
freight to the “river” scored $16 to $17. 

Unheard-of prices were paid for the 


feeder calves entered in the show when 
they sold at auction. The grand champion} 


steer calves, 475-pound Shorthorns from 
Colorado, scored $47 to a Colorado man; 
reserves, which were 482-pound Colorado 
Herefords, sold to a Maryland buyer 
at $36. The top for the sale, however, 
was made by some 404-pound, lower 
prize winning Herefords to a Colorado 
buyer at $50.25. Meanwhile, the grand 
champion individual fat steer of the show 
made $1.50 per pound, and the grand 
champion carlot $36 per cwt. 

Average cost of stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago for the week ending 
Jan. 4 was $12.79 against $10.79 a year 
ago. Kansas City reported $13.47 and 
$11.74, respectively, with Omaha quoting 
$13.01 and $12.02, respectively. St. Paul 
reported $12.45 this year and $11 last 
year. Composite average for the four 
markets figured $13.17, or $1.54 higher 
than a year earlier. 

Hogs 

Hog trade was uneven and prices fluc- 
tuated, with hold-overs reported in a few 
instances. Prices broke and then re- 
covered, so that at the close prices 
worked back to the ceiling, or steady 
with a month earlier. There was nothing 
in the hog market of particular impor- 
tance although receipts are on the up- 
grade, yet as soon as it was apparent 
that there would be a_ packinghouse 
strike supplies fell off to a minimum. 
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: my IT Pre! 
- Y2-1-1V2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 


TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, 4 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary 

struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co. Council But 
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It was mostly a $14.85 market for bar- 
rows and gilts and a $14.10 level for 
sows at the finish, but on the low spot 
no barrows and gilts passed $14.60, and 
at that time sows were topping at $13.75. 


Lambs 

Many wheatfield lambs have been 
moving to market, and northern Colorado 
feedlots have been represented at several 
of the markets. Supplies have not been 
heavy, and they were greatly reduced 


when the packinghouse strike was called. 


| The percentage of ewes is down although 


quite a number from wheatfields put in 
an appearance. There is a great differ- 
ence of opinion as to the future price 
trend on fat lambs, but the late market 
was bullish. 


An increase of 50 cents per cwt. in the 
subsidy to those who sell their lambs 
for slaughter becomes effective Feb. 1 
and holds through April, after which the 
price drops back 50 cents. This may 
mean a tendency for some feeders not to 
market to any extent the last half of 
January, but ship more liberally after 
the turn into February. 

Mid-January slaughter lamb prices 
were 50 to 75 cents higher than a month 
earlier, and within a few days still more 
advance developed. On the other hand, 
fat ewes suffered mostly 25 cents’ de- 
cline. The fluctuations were quite pro- 
nounced, with prices highest during the 
first part of the month. Best fat lambs 
early sold at $15.25, then dropped to 
$14.85 and finished at $15.10 for both 
natives and westerns. The bulk of good 
and choice during the month cleared at 
$14.25 to $15. 

Several shipments of wheatfield lambs 
went at $14.25 to $14.35. Cull natives 
sold down to $10.50. Choice heavy fall 
shorn lambs reached $14.65, and others 
scored $13.65 to $14.50, grading good to 
choice. Good to choice yearling wethers 
sold at $12.25 to $13.10 and medium 
down to $11.50. Fat ewes sold at $5.75 
to $7.75; from wheatfields, $6 to $7.65. 

Sheep and lambs on feed for market 
on Jan. 1, estimated at 6,724,000, stood 
2 per cent below a year ago. Eleven 
Corn Belt states reported 4,234,000, down 
about 80,000. Numbers were larger in 
all of the five western Corn Belt states 
except Michigan, and down in all of the 
six western Corn Belt states except 
South Dakota and Nebraska. Outside of 
the Corn Belt there were 2,490,000 on 
feed, off 54,000. A decrease was indi- 
cated in Montana, Idaho, Colorado, New 
Mexico; and an increase was reported 
in Wyoming, Arizona, Utah, Washington, 
Oregon and California, with no change 
in Nevada. Colorado, with 780,000 on 
feed, showed a decrease of 60,000 and 
was the smallest for the state in nearly 
20 years. The big loss was in northern 
Colorado as there was some increase 
in the Arkansas Valley and in the east- 
ern dry land area. Most of the large in- 
crease for California was in the Imperial 
Valley. Large decreases were recorded 
in Oklahoma and Texas, mostly in wheat 
pasture areas, 
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BOYS RANCH OFFERS CHANCE 


FOR NEW MEXICO YOUTHS 


Many prominent livestock producers 
of New Mexico are supporting a move- 
ment to provide for under-privileged 
boys of 7 to 14 an opportunity to live on 
a ranch, do the work thereon and learn 
the business at first hand. The New 
Mexico Boys Ranch organization has 
acquired land in Socorro County and now 
seeks finances to develop the project 
as an ideal training ground for the 
youngsters and eventually as an asset 
to the state. 


ADOPTS PENSION PLAN 
FOR HIS FARM WORKERS 
George D. Pratt, Jr., owner of Sunny 


Valley Farms, New Milford, Bridgewater 
and East Morris, Conn., has just insti- 


tuted a pension plan for his employees | 


to provide life insurance protection and 
retirement at 65. The program is being 
underwritten by a New York life insur- 
ance company and the trust fund will be 
professionally managed, Benefits include 
a provision for pensions up to two-thirds 
of the worker’s average compensation 
and substantial death or disability ar- 
rangements before retirement. 


U. S. OBSERVER REPORTS ON 
GERMAN MEAT FACTORIES 
A research laboratory official of Swift 
& Company who has recently visited 
Germany with a group of food scientists 
declares meat packing plants there were 
found spotlessly clean, with tile walls 
and the very finest metal fittings. Ger- 
man packers told him that the em- 
ployees, craftsmen all, were responsible 
each for his particular working area. 


SWIFT MAKES RESEARCH GIFT 


Swift & Company of Chicago has 
made a grant of $20,000 to Washington 
State College at Pullman for use in re- 
search on the relationship of nutrition 
to the selection of breeding animals. 
The meat production studies thus pro- 
vided for will continue for a minimum 
of five years, under Dr. E. J. Warwick 
of the college, who has been designated 
project leader. 


MEAT IN THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Regional home economists of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board have 
conducted meat programs for school 
lunchroom supervisors and workers in 
many cities during the past few months, 
reports the board. All possible emphasis 
is being given to the place of meat in 
the program which has provided daily 
hot lunches for more than 6,000,000 
pupils throughout the country. 


While the percentage of people on 
farms in the United States today is the 
smallest on record, agricultural produc- 
tion is about one-third higher than it 
was in 1939. 











Staggs 
BRANDING TABLE 


Used in All Stock Raising 
States in the Union and 
in Foreign Countries 


The absence of gates, neck bars, and other 
| gadgets makes this Table simple and easily op- 

erated by two or more men. Weight 300 
pounds. In two parts, easily loaded and trans- 
ported. Made of metal, electrically welded. 
Highly endorsed by all users. Hogs and other 
young animals easily handled on Staggs Brand- 
ing Table. 


AVOID DANGERS OF INFECTION, OVER- 
HEATING AND INJURIES FROM THROWING. 








When calf enters table, operator at left squeezes 
calf by pulling ratchet bar, which holds calf 
securely, tilts and locks table and calf is in 


horizontal position. No stop gates or bars 
necessary. 





Head is free on table, can be turned in any 
position for dehorning, ear marking, tattooing, 
and branding. Leg is pulled over bar, 


exposing 
flank for castrating. Metal guard at bottom 


keeps feet out of way. 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


STAGGS AND CO. 


(Incorporated) 
HENRIETTA, TEXAS 
Specify which side of calf you brand 




























































The Taylor Grazing National Advisory 
Council at Colorado Springs, Dec. 10-12, 
passed resolutions: : 

Recommending that section 2, para- 
graph C of the Range Code read “Non- 
use is the substantial lack of the exer- 
cise of the federal range rights for 


which the licensee or permittee is 
qualified.” The council opposed a pro- 
posed amendment to Sec. 6. It did not 
“agree that a non-use, either as to num- 
bers or time, in and of itself, would 
warrant a forfeiture’ of a grazing 
privilege. 

The council said it would be unfair to 
require a 30-days’ notice of non-use 
prior to opening of the grazing season 
as a condition precedent to avoid for- 
feiture. Many allotments require snow 
for their use, the council said, and it is 
not possible to know about the snow- 
fall that far in advance. 

Other resolutions: 

Held that “where applications for 
grazing rights have been fully adjudi- 
cated in a grazing district, no grazing 
right that has been in effect for four 
years subsequent to said adjudication 
shall be denied except for an unallowed 
non-use for the period of two consecu- 
tive seasons.” 

Proposed changes permitting elections 
and advisory board meetings to be held 
in or near a district were favored. 

Opposed authority legislation such as 
the Missouri Valley authority. It tends 
to “set up a nationalized or socialized 
state in the area involved. We believe in 
private enterprise.” 

Recommended an amendment to S. B. 
1402 to provide “that no grazing district 
or part of district be dissolved or 
abolished until definite allocations of 
areas be made to each lessee, licensee or 
permittee. 

Recommended one “game” member be 
elected to be a member of each state 
advisory group. 

Urged appropropriation of full 25 per 
cent of money received from grazing 
lands for “construction, purchase or 
maintenance of range improvements.” 

As to “streamlining the administration 
of the Grazing Service,” it was held 
that the matter be left to the director 
of grazing, but that no curtailment be 
made to affect the efficiency of the 
service. 


At the annual business meeting of the 
Southern Colorado Live Stock Associa- 
tion P. J. Goemmer of La Veta, Colo., 
was elected president to succeed Frank 
Parons of Weston. Other officers are 
John Morrow of Trinchera, vice-presi- 
dent; A. T. McCarty of Trinidad, secre- 
tary (re-election), and Ernest Myers of 
Hoehne, treasurer. Speaking before a 
group of 250 members and guests were 
John T. Caine III of Denver, manager of 
that city’s National Western Stock and 
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Horse Show; State Representative J. E. 
Chenoweth of Trinidad; Radford Hall, 
assistant secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association at Denver, 
and State Veterinarian R. M. Gow of 
Denver. 


A reorganization meeting of the West- 
ern Shorthorn Breeders Association in 
mid-January attracted about 100 mem- 
bers, to Denver, where they elected Joe 
Winkler of Castle Rock, Colo., president; 
Clarence Borger of Grover, vice-presi- 
dent, and Sherman Wheeler of Colorado 
A. & M. College, secretary-treasurer. In 
connection with plans formulated for a 
future Shorthorn sale, a committee con- 
sisting of President Winkler and Secre- 
tary Wheeler, Charles Melburn of Elbert 
and Dewey Carnahan, also of Elbert, 
was named to complete arrangements. 


On Jan. 14 200 members of the West- 
ern Aberdeen-Angus Association met at 
Denver. High point of the meeting was 
the election of officers, in which the fol- 
lowing were named: E. W. Serrell of 
Larkspur, Colo., president; Harold Boh- 
lender of LaSalle, vice-president, and 
Norman Smith of Larkspur, secretary. 
The new president of the national Aber- 
deen-Angus association, Julius Clark of 
Lexington, Ky., and National Secretary 
W. H. Tomhave of Chicago, were intro- 
duced and spoke briefly to the group. 
The meeting featured also a discussion 
of plans for a spring sale. 


The newly elected president of the 
Colorado Hereford Breeders Association 
is Dr. E. L. Scott, Gunnison, Colo. Vice- 
president is John D. Casey, Evergreen, 
Colo., and Harold Fulscher of Granby, 
secretary. Named to the board of di- 
rectors at the annual meeting in Den- 
ver last month were: John Reagor of 
Toponas; Howard K. Linger, Hooper, 
W. J. Kremers, Laporte. 


Radford Hall, assistant to the execu- 
tive secretary of the American National 
and former Hereford association secre- 
tary, received an honorary life member- 
ship for his work in behalf of that 
group while in office. 





“And now a special message for 
the ladies from Grandma Gray!” 





Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary 


of th 
Colorado Stock Growers and F coded 


Association, has moved his offices ty 
327 Cooper Bldg., the same building 
which houses the offices of the Ameri. 
can National. 


The mid-January meeting of the Colo. 
rado Stock Growers and Feeders Agsgo- 
ciation, presided over by the head of the 
organization, Frank Fehling of Nathrop, 
Colo., produced a sheaf of resolutions 
aimed at remedying numerous conditions 
deemed inimical to livestock interests, 
Principally, these dealt with the tariff} 
reduction threat; objected to federal 
control of wild life on public ranges, | 
to any modification of present sanitary | 
embargoes or to any federal river author. | 
ities; protested, as well, further cuts of 
cattle numbers on national forests or any 
raising of grazing fees before comple- 
tion of a full examination into the need, 
The cattlemen favored a regulation em- 
bodied in H. R. 1996 governing unload- 
ing of ship garbage at American ports 
and commended the Colorado state leg- 
islature for memorializing Congress to 
investigate administration of grazing on} 
the national forests. Further attention 
was requested to the use of available 
public funds for range improvement onff 
public lands and committees were ap- 
pointed to check into the control of 
wandering livestock and a tightening of 
brand inspection laws in trucked live- 
stock. 


The members heard addresses by 
American National vice-president A. A.f 
Smith of Sterling, Colo., and Carl Wil- 
ken, economic analyst of Sioux City, Ia., | 
who had a few days earlier addressed 
the national convention. Plans for the 
annual convention of the Colorado group, 
to be held this coming summer, were 
set in motion, the convention site to 
be chosen later. 


In Arizona the board of directors of i 
the San-Pima Cattlemen’s Association 
met Dec. 15. In a resolution there 
adopted the stockmen registered their 
approval of S. 33, which would give legal 
status to forest advisory boards and thus 
afford needed stability to permittees. 


Twelve Nevada livestock associations, 
the State Farm Bureau and the Central 
Committee of Nevada State Grazing 
Boards are signators to a statement urg- 
ing Congress to stop “ruinous reductions 
in grazing permits” and the threatened 
“autocratic and arbitrary system ol 
range leases on the open domain” and 
to arrange for congressional investiga- 
tion of the public land and grazing ad- 
ministration. If necessary, it was sug 
gested, appropriations for the agencies 
should be deferred until an investigation 
is made. The statement added, “In the 
event he should consider consolidation 
of the Forest and Grazing Services, We 
petition the President first to consider 
the wishes of the grazing users col- 
cerned.” 
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More than 60 stockmen, representing 
feeder groups in Nebraska, Illinois, 
South Dakota, Colorado, Missouri and 
Iowa, met recently to form the Corn Beit 
Livestock Feeders Association. Also ex- 
pected to join the organization are feed- 
ers of Indiana and Kansas. Lawrence 
Brock of Wakefield, Neb., head of his 
state group, was appointed temporary 
chairman and Wayland Hopley of At- 
lantic, Ia., who heads the lowa Beef 
Producers, was named vice-chairman of 
the new association. 


Announcement has come from the 
Kansas Livestock Association of the ap- 
pointment of L. E. “Gene” Watson of 
Peck, Kan., as office and field represen- 
tative. Mr. Watson also will assist State 
Secretary Will Miller in his work. 


Livestock men in Elk County, Kansas, 
met in December at Howard to form the 
Elk County Livestock and Cattlemen’s 
Association. At this initial meeting, by- 
laws were framed and a board of di- 
rectors elected, one member from each 
township of the county. 


The recent organizational meeting of 
the Blue Stem Cattlemen’s Association 
of Oklahoma, successor to the old North- 
Eastern Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, was attended by 250 people who 
also partook of a barbecue and danced 
old-time square dances after business 
matters had been taken care of. The 
men elected to head the new organiza- 
tion, membership of which covers the 
Blue Stem section of northeastern Okla- 
homa, are: Charles (Dude) Labadie, 
president; S. M. Moore, vice-president, 
and Scott Beesley, Jr., of Dewey, secre- 
tary-treasurer. In addition to the three 
officers, the board of directors consists 
of: Joe Crow, W. J. Dancer, Clark Moore, 
Floyd Carpenter, J. B. Smith, D. M. 
Tyler, Doc Mundy, J. S. Todd, Jr., Dr. 
H. C. Weber and Sam Rogers. 


Members of the Fresno County Cattle- 
men’s Association in their recent meet- 
ing at Sanger re-elected Sig Hobler to 
the presidency. Other officials are: 
Chan Baker, vice-president; Ted Forbes, 
secretary. Robert Johnson, the outgoing 
secretary, was appointed a California 
Cattlemen’s Association director for the 
Fresno County district, while others 
named county association directors are: 
Adolph Domengine, George Johnson, 
John Simpson, Edwin Simpson (the 
previous vice-president) and Walter 
Weldon. 


All incumbent officers of the Gila 
County Cattle Growers Association (Ari- 
zona) were re-elected at a meeting 
which took place some weeks ago—Roy 
Tucker, president; Gordon McFadden, 
Vice-president; Earl Horrell, secretary; 
Lloyd Hicks, treasurer. A 16-man board 


of directors was also selected at this 
meeting. 
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A. A. Smith of Sterling, Colo., first 
vice-president of the American National, 
was recently elected president of the 
board of directors of the Colorado Live- 
stock Production Credit Association. In 
annual meeting at Denver, the members 
also elected Field Bohart of Colorado 
Springs and re-elected E. Clair Hotch- 
kiss of Hotchkiss. Another re-election 
was that of C. E. Brennan as secretary- 
treasurer. With T. W. Henritze of Den- 
ver and Howard K. Linger of Hooper, 
these men will head up the governing 
board of the association for the coming 
year. 


Newly organized, the Marias-Sweet- 
grass Hills Livestock Association (Mon- 
tana) met in Chester in mid-December. 
W. H. Schafer of Whitlash was elected 
president; Fred Romain of Chester, vice- 
president, and Bernett Oswood of Hill, 
secretary. Harry Demarest of Whitlash, 
Harold Prescott of Hill and Albert Ski- 
erki of Chester, were named to consti- 
tute the board of directors. The attend- 
ants were all from Liberty County. 


WESTERN LIVESTOCK 


AND RANGE REPORT 


In the western livestock and range re- 
port issued for Jan. 1 by the BAE at 
Denver, feed and grazing conditions 
were declared to be generally good, ex- 
cept in parts of the Southwest. There 
was some snow covering in the North, 
with a short supply of top soil moisture 
in the Southern Great Plains and South- 
west. Livestock maintained their good 
condition with some shrink in snow cov- 
ered areas and the dry areas of the 
Southwest, according to the report. 





In general the supply of range feed 
and winter grazing conditions in the 
West were good, with dry conditions re- 
ducing range feed and wheat pastures in 
the Southern Great Plains and the 
Southwest. Rains and snow had im- 
proved range feed in the seven far 
western states. Hay and feed supplies in 
the West were generally ample, except 
in parts of the Southern Great Plains 
and the Southwest. Protein concentrates 
were limited in supply and very difficult 
to get. 


Reported condition of cattle and calves 
was 83 per cent, compared with 85 per 
cent last month, 84 per cent a year ago, 
81 per cent two years ago and the 20- 
year (1923-42) average of 85 per cent. 


Sheep were generally wintering well, 
except that dry feed reduced reported 
condition in Texas, New Mexico and locai 
areas. Winter conditions were generally 
good for sheep in the northern and far 
western states. Reported condition of 
sheep and lambs was 85 per cent, com- 
pared with 87 per cent last month, 86 
per cent a year ago, 84 per cent two 
years ago and the 20-year (1923-42) 
average of 88 per cent, 








American Cattle Producer 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement. 


We enjoy reading the PropucEeR. The 
nights are long, so get to absorb it all. 
We are feeding cake daily now and the 
cattle are in good condition—Wmo. H. 
GRAY, Converse County, Wyo. 
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STOCK SHOW HIGHLIGHTS 





An educational innovation installed by 
Manager John T. Caine III marked the 
1946 National Western Stock Show at 
Denver. This was the arrangement, in 
the barn, of the 4-H show steers in the 
order of Judges’ placement, according to 
breeds and weights. Visitors were thus 
better enabled to observe and study the 
qualities which make one steer place 
higher than another. 

* * * 

Manager Perry Workley of the Colum- 
bian Ranch, Blanca, Colo., didn’t break 
the spell with his third straight win at 
the National Western last year; this year 
he went home with his fourth consecu- 
tive championship—the winning steer: 
Columbian Model, of TO breeding, which 
later sold at $1.50 a pound. .. . Reserve 


Oe 


¥ 


cattle industry of the West, that it bids 
fair to become a permanent feature of 
the National Western. 

* * * 

Larry Domino 37th, a son of Larry 
Domino 50th, and owned by Alan 
Feeney’s Milky Way Hereford Ranch at 
Phoenix, Ariz., walked off with Den- 
ver’s Hereford honors. Martha Mischief 
J took the female championship for 
Owner Charles Pettit of Walnut Springs, 
Tex. The bull and female reserves both 
belonged to Thornton Hereford Ranch 
of Gunnison, Colo. 

* * * 


Killing a jinx of many years’ dura- 
tion, a load of 20 Shorthorn feeder 
calves were named grand champions of 
the show. Winkler Sisters of Castle 
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grand champ was 4-H’er Dwight Tabke’s 
Aberdeen-Angus steer, Chubby, from 
Moville, Ia. This animal had earlier 
taken the highest honors for Angus 
breed and for the junior division, over 
a field of more than 1,000. . Top 
Shorthorn of the show was College Bor- 
ger VI, shown by Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege at Fort Collins. 
* * * 

Nine states contributed entries to the 
Denver Quarter Horse show. Sport 2087 
by Sandy, out of Mable, an eight-year- 
old stallion owned by Walter Haythorn 
Farms of Ogallala, Neb., took the blue 
ribbon in his class and, subsequently, 
the grand championship of the show. He 
was followed by F. J. Barrett’s Joe Bar- 
rett, of Carlsbad, N. M... From Throck- 
morton, Tex., R. A. Brown brought a 
two-year-old filly, Brown’s Firefly 2601, 
which the judges awarded the mare 
championship. Next high was Miss 
Whiskers, a yearling exhibited by Hugh 
Bennett of Colorado Springs. . . . The 
consensus at the show was that the 
Quarter Horse is establishing itself so 
firmly in the hearts of all who see this 
breed, so strongly associated with the 
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Rock, Colo., pulled down the prize ove 
the competition of 58 other carloads 
Second in line were DeBerard Cattle 
Co.’s Hereford calves from Kremmling 
Colo., followed by the offerings of W. ), 
Sidley, Encampment, Wyo., Hinman 


Ranches, Kremmling, Colo. and Carna.} 


han Bros., Elbert, Colo., the last-named 
also with a load of Shorthorns. 
the yearling class, first honors went to 
W. A. Braiden of Antonito, Colo., fol. 


lowed by Linger Bros. & Co., Hooper, 
Colo. In the heifer class lineup, the} 


Braiden showing took first, followed by 

that of Dan D. Casement, Manhattan 

Kan. 
* * A 


Kan. It was the first time in the his. 
tory of the show that junior calves hag 
taken the highest honors. 

* * * 


Earl Monahan, member of the Amer 


ican National’s executive committee, Hy. 


annis, Neb., is the new owner of 13 head} 
of second-prize yearlings shown by Wyo-} 


ming Hereford Ranch of Cheyenne. 


Price: $1,000 each. . . . Taussig Bros. off 


Parshall, Colo., sold their grand cham- 
pion junior bull calves at $800 each to 
Tom L. Burnett, Fort Worth, Tex. Then 


they, in turn, paid $1,000 each for thef 


first-prize pen of yearlings brought to 
the show by Switzer & Field of Gunn- 
son, Colo. Herbert Chandler of 
Baker, Ore., figured in another two-way 
exchange when he transferred his year- 
ling bulls at $550 a head to Matador 
Land & Cattle Co., with holdings in 
Colorado and Texas, and then purchased 
15 senior bull calves from Taussig Bros. 
of Parshall at $400 per head. 
* * * 


Winning pen of three Angus bulls at 
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Denver’s 1946 edition of the stock show 
was exhibited by Tim and Ferne Pierce, 
Creston, Ill.; Simons Angus Farm, Maize, 
Kan., got the ribbon in pens of five 
divisions 
a 
Sni-a-ar Farms, Grain Valley, Mo., 
stood well in the spotlight at the show, 
with the judges awarding them grand 
championship for a bull,, grand cham- 
pionship for a female, and 11 firsts. 
* * * 
In the Hereford auction, 98 bulls sold 


for $199,990—an average of $2,041; 57 
females brought a total of $80,770, av- 
eraging $1,417. Fifty tops in this breed 


» went for $194,475, average $3,895. 
ok * * 


One hundred, twenty head of Angus 
went over the block at Denver for a to- 
tal of $67,855, while 50 tops brought $40,- 
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If you’re interested in care, prepara- 
tion and recipes for game, a new book- 
let issued through the joint efforts of 
Colorado A. & M. College at Fort Col- 
lins and the Colorado Game and Fish 
Department is just your meat. It’s 
called “Venison on the Menu” and cov- 
ers a multitude of edibilities of the wild. 





If you’d like a copy of a new booklet, 
“Parents’ Part in 4-H Club Work,” write 
to Department of Public Services, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minn. It 
is a compilation of facts and suggestions 
gathered from the 48 states. 


“Building With Logs” has just been 
released by the Forest Service. It covers 
everything from repairs to furniture to 
foundations. See your county agent, or 
write the Agricultural Extension Serv- 


» ice, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


How small businesses may obtain 
credit and capital for sound business 
ventures is explained in a bulletin on 
“Credit Sources for Small Business,” is- 
sued by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. You can get it from the depart- 
ment’s field offices or the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 15 cents the copy. 


“Modern Beef Cattle Breeding and 
Ranching Methods,” by Wallis Huide- 
koper, has been published by the Wyo- 
ning Stock Growers Association at 
Cheyenne. In it, the author covers a 
widespread variety of subjects as they 
pertain to the raising of beef animals. 


A new publication on mechanical treat- 
ments for increasing the grazing ca- 
pacity of shortgrass range has been 
issued by the Wyoming experiment sta- 


tion, Wyoming College of Agriculture, 
Laramie, 
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005—the averages $565 on all the Angus 
sales, and $800 for the high 50... . 
Angustorra Ranch, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., with two bull consignments, and 
August Bohlender & Sons, La Salle, 


Colo., with a heifer consignment, 
achieved a $1,500 price. 
* * * 


Dan Thornton of Gunnison got the top 
sale price of $16,500 with TT Royal Heir 
5th, yearling son of TT Royal Triumph, 
from Ben P. Williams, Bonne Terre, Mo. 
He also got $5,600 as top female price 
for TT Victoria 59th, daughter of WHR 
Triumph Domino 45th. 


* * © 


Otto G. Nobis’s entry in the Angus 
bull division took the grand champion- 
ship with an animal that had previously 
topped the senior yearling class. 


Ferdie Deering, editor of the Farmer- 
Stockman, has taken the premise that 
the USDA must be completely re-organ- 
ized if it is to be a helpful force in mak- 
ing a prosperous peace for American 
farmers. The book in which Mr. Deering 
makes his charges is called “USDA, 
Manager of American Agriculture,” and 
is published by the University of Okla- 
homa Press, at $2.50. 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., has issued another in its series of 
occasional publications dealing with cur- 
rent questions of economic policy. Called 
“The Crisis of the Free Market,” the 
new booklet takes up pricing during 
reconversion and the importance of price 
freedom. 


“Uneasy Money” by the author of 
“Plowman’s Folly,” Edward H. Faulk- 
ner, says what we must do now is to 
scale down costs of production and the 
things Americans consume if we are to 
do any business at all with the outside 
world; then, with a combination of re- 
duced costs and American ingenuity we 
can get some of the outside business, As 
a comment on the popular notion that 
we must get out from under our huge 
national debt by way of prosperity, he 
asks whence comes the idea that every- 
body can have more when there is less 
to go around. Printed by the University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. 
Price, $1.50, 


AG YEARBOOK RESUMES 


For the first time since the start of 
the war, the Department of Agriculture 
again will resume publication of the 
yearbooks of agriculture. The first of 
these was issued in 1895, for 1894; the 
first post-war edition is expected to be 
released late in 1946 or early in 1947. 


During the past five years the size of 
the average U. S. farm increased from 
174 to 190 acres, according to prelimi- 
nary tabulations of the 1945 farm cen- 
sus. 


COLORADO'S OLDEST HERD 





Visit Our Ranch 


SEE THE HOMEBUILDERS 


H. E. WITWER & SONS 


GREELEY, COLO. 





MAKE MORE FARM PROFITS! 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 
-4% MILK and GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 


Official as well as ‘“‘on the farm” records 
under average farm conditions prove ¢ 
that Milking Shorthorns are best profit 
reed! Produce 4% milk and have 

reatest salvage value of all milk 
eoodel Get the FREE facts. Or read 
Milking _——— — aa oe 
ecription 6 months, 50c; 1 year -00. 

MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 

West Exchange Ave. U.S. Yards, Dept. AC-51, 
Chicago 9, Illinois 














Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for si, pene Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies, Write for free catalog, 
Breeders Supply Co. “"7cil Biss 
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Are You Keeping Up . . with the latest de- 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular sub- 
ject: 


Livestock 

American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southeastern Cattleman, $1; 
NRA Roundup (rodeos), 50c; The Sheepman, 
$1; Piantation Stockman, $2; Pacific Stock- 
man, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, w., 
$1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep Breeder, $1; 
Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White (hog) 
World, $1; Berkshire (hog) News, $1. 


Horses 
Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Thoroughbred (horses) Record, weekly, $5; 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$3.50; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman, $1. 


Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; Beekeeper’s 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1.50. 


Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Co-operative (farm- 
ers’) Digest, $2; Farmers Digest, $2. 


Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal 
$1.50. 


Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c; 
Poultry Billboard, m., $1. 

Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Intern. 
Comm. Rabbit Journal, m., $1; Rabbit Raiser, 
m., $1. 


Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 


| Other Specialties 

| The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture 

(sugar beets only), $2; Modern Game Breed- 

ing (pheasants), $3; Canary Journal, $2; Can- 
ary World, $1.25; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1; 

| Game Breeder and Sportsman, $2.50; Tail- 

| wagger, m., (dogs), $2.50; World-Wide 


(squab fancy), 





(Stamp) Swapper, 3 yrs., $1; Embers, b. m., 
Verse, Liter., $2. 


| Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
| manner convenient to you. 
| 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send for 


i free catalog—hundreds more. 
AT 








RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


although we have always realized that 
any increase in processing or handling 
costs must ultimately be borne by our 
industry. 


“At the annual convention of our 
association in Denver, the executive 
committee of the American National 
Live Stock Association has given serious 
consideration to the present demands of 
the CIO for a 25-cent-per-hour wage in- 
crease for packinghouse workers. It has 
examined the facts of the case and has 
studied the effects of the many proposals 
that have been made for settlement of 
the controversy. Our studies have de- 
veloped the following: 

“The cost of living has increased sub- 
stantially since January, 1941, and pack- 
inghouse labor has had substantial in- 
creases in wages in the same interval. 

“If price ceilings on meat remain as 
they now are, any wage increase granted 
to packinghouse workers must be borne 
immediately by livestock producers. If 
price ceilings are raised to compensate 
for a wage increase the increased cost of 
processing will, in the immediate future, 
be borne by the consumers of meat, but 
with the return to a free economy the 
increased cost will immediately shift to 
the producers. 

“The reported proposal of the govern- 
ment to compensate for any increased 
wage granted the CIO by increasing the 
price paid on government purchases of 
meat is a proposal to appease and tem- 
porarily subsidize labor, the cost being 
borne by the taxpayers of the nation. 

“We are forced to conclude from our 
analysis that any further wage increase 
which goes beyond that necessary to 
compensate for the increase in the cost 
of living is not justified by the facts; 
that the demands of the CIO are exorbi- 
tant, and that government proposals will 
not solve the problem and will only 
bring one more subsidy into the meat 
production process, all of which must be 
removed before the industry can return 
to a sound economic basis. 

“We therefore call on packinghouse 
management to resist to the end the un- 
reasonable demands of the CIO and de- 
mand that government conform to its 
stabilization policy and allow only such 
wage increase as is necessary to com- 
pensate for the increase in the cost of 
living.” 

The livestock marketing committee re- 
ported that study indicated production 
of finished beef during the coming year 
would fall short of demand and there- 
fore it did not look to any lowering of 
wholesale prices on higher beef grades 
until the supply is greatly expanded. 
High consumer income and meat ad- 
vertising were pointed to as factors 
greatly influencing future price levels. 
The value of cooperation in an adver- 
tising program was particularly stressed. 

Concern was expressed over possibili- 
ties of increased meat importations from 
foreign countries, especially in view of 
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international developments with respect 
to world trade and monetary standards. 
“Heretofore,” stated the report, “the 
American agricultural producer’s prefer- 
ential right to our own rich markets has 
contributed vastly to his prosperity. ... 
With the (establishment of lines of 
credit to other nations) (and organiza- 
tion of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion) it is your committee’s opinion that 
the pressure to open our rich markets 
to each of the United Nations will be 
insurmountable.” 


An Estimate for 1946 


A table of forecasts issued by the 
American Meat Institute at Chicago esti- 
mates 1946 production of meat at 23% 
billion pounds (about 154 pounds per 
capita after allowing for requirements 
of armed forces and exports), as com- 
pared with 135 pounds per capita in 
1945. Supplies available for civilians in 
the first quarter of 1946 are expected to 
permit consumption at an annual rate of 
about 159 pounds per person, represent- 
ing a substantial reduction from the 175 
pounds per person in the fourth quarter 
of 1945—a figure inadequate to the 
strong civilian demand, 


TOTAL PRODUCTION 


(Million Pounds) Lamb, 

Mutton 
Year Beef Veal and Pork 
BE ooo ee 9,137 1,595 13,916 
FOBT csocccccceness2s 10,050 1,550 11,350 
ei 10,200 1,490 11,900 

NON-CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS? 
(Million Pounds) 
NOAA oe ne 2,014 141 3,147 
| 2,300 125 2,625 
TOAGT noses 1,100 75 1,125 
CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION 
(Million Pounds) 

WR ee seeks, 7123 1,454 10,769 
BOAT coe Sco: 7,750 1,425 8,725 
UNG T eee 9,100 1,325 10,775 

PER CAPITA CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION 

(Pounds) 

DA ee to 55.1 11:2 83.3 
WO45T 2600-0: 58.5 10.7 65.8 
PSOAGH sce cs 66.1 9.6 78.3 


* Reported by United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


7 Estimated by American Meat Institute. 
¢Includes commercial exports and changes 
in commercial stocks. 


FROZEN FOODS 


In a survey recently made by Ameri- 
can Home Magazine, of the 1,756 house- 
Wives questioned only 45 per cent had 
ever tasted frozen meat and only 18 per 
cent said they preferred it to the fresh 
form. ... This, despite the fact that 80 
to 88 per cent of them are familiar with 
frozen fruits and vegetables. 


ARMOUR EARNINGS 


Armour and Company President 
George A. Eastwood discloses that net 
earnings of his organization for the fis- 
cal year ended Oct. 27, 1945, were $9,- 
172,538, a sum $2,077,810 under that 
for 1944. The annual report indicated a 
loss in volume, both as to dollars and 
tonnage, from the previous record year. 





| RATE FINDING | 


In Carstens Packing Company ys, 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, ap- 
proving contention of the defendants 
and the intervening American National 
Live Stock Association and the Wash. 
ington Cattlemen’s Association, held; 
“Rates charged on cattle, in carloads, 
from points in Canada, to Spokane, 
have been unreasonable in some jn- 
Certain shipments found to have been 
overcharged. Reparation awarded.” 


The unreasonableness found by the 
commission is in instances where the 


aggregate of the intermediate rates. The 
overcharges referred to are in instances 


where the carriers had assessed the in-f 


creases authorized in Ex Parte 148 on 
the full amount of the joint through 
rates instead of only that portion of 
said rates applying from the Canadian 
border to points in the state of Wash- 
ington. 


| THE AIMS OF FAO | 


The FAO (Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization) has two broad objectives, 
One of them is to promote adequate 
diets for the people of all countries. 
The second is raising the levels of liv- 
ing of all primary food and agricultural 
producers throughout the world. More 
than two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion falls into this group. FAO cannot 
buy, sell or transport food or make in- 
ternational trade programs but it will 
collect and make available scientific 
and economic information in its field, 
and make recommendations and offer 


technical assistance to help carry out | 


its recommendations. The U. S. puts 
in, in terms of cash, the first year 
$625,000, the second year and thereafter 
is expected to put in $1,250,000. U. S. 
share of the budget is one-fourth. Bene- 
fits will be exchange of information, 
maybe in specialized branches of food 
production. It is likely, however, that in 
the long run we will give more than we 
gain. FAO’s efforts to help the less 
developed countries raise the level of 
living should provide us with new mar- 
kets.—From a USDA release. 


ee 


SPRING FEVER 


Again the buzzards wheel and soar, 
The old black crow is cawin’; 

The sun is bright and warm once 

more, a 

And stove-wood don’t need sawin. 

The meadow creek is clear as glass, 
While I sit here just wishin’ 

I had my cows on summer grass 
So I'd be free for fishin’! 


HOWARD HAYNES. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH VACCINE 


The Journal of the American Veterin- 
ary Medical Association, December issue, 
relays a report (which is termed “in- 
direct and without confirmation”) that 

the cumbersome vaccination methods 


> used against foot-and-mouth disease may 


bbe replaced by “simply treating the af- 
fected animal’s blood with crystal violet 
and injecting the self-made product into 
the exposed animals.” The cost is said 


to be trivial and typing unnecessary. 
The Pasteur Institute of Morocco is the 
reported developer of the method. 


In this same connection, a May, 1939, 
review of the subject covered the use of 


) convalescent blood for vaccinating ex- 
: S posed animals of a stricken herd as 
} practiced in France several years prior 
' to 1939. 
} protection resulted, according to this. 


Considerable, “if not complete,” 


MISCELLANY 


Estimated game population on Forest 


§ Service land—principally deer, elk and 
| bear—in 1944 was put at 
} deer account for nearly 2,000,000 of the 

; total. 

“f supply doubled during each 10 years vf 

» management.—From a Forest Service 

» release. 


2,300,000, and 


In the past two decades, the game 


The limit on time during which the 


} Commodity Credits Corporation will buy 
} wool under the 1945 wool purchase pro- 


gram has been extended from July 1, 
1946, to Nov. 1, 1946. 


Pork and flour subsidies, scheduled to 
end in March, are to be continued 
through June 30. 


Restrictions on the use of protein meal 


} in mixed feed were issued Jan. 15 in an 


effort to prevent shortages in some feed- 
ing areas. 


Chicago's Net 


Recently released figures of Chicago 
Union Stockyards operations show a net 
income for the year ended Oct. 31, 1945, 
of $404,458. This is said to be a 25 
per cent decrease from the previous 
year’s $542,588. 








YMhew hor 
it 


“Haven't you two heard what 
happened to a couple of other 
well-known dictators?” 


February, 1946 


FOREIGN NOTES 


Bolivia is experimenting with the 
marketing of freshly slaughtered meat 
by airplane. From the remote interior 
of Bolivia meat would be flown over 
peaks as high as 20,000 feet to La Paz, 
the capital and nearest urban center of 
consumption, in little over an hour. 
Transportation is a problem in Bolivia. 


The Argentine ministry of agricul- 
ture is reportedly planning to spend 
around $2,500,000 in an intensified cam- 
paign against hoof-and-mouth disease. 
The decree was passed with an eye to 
enhancing acceptance of the country’s 
meat exports. 


A recent report has it that dumped 
explosives of an undisclosed nature have 
been used as fertilizer in India with 
resulting increases in wheat yields of 
over 100 per cent and in corn of almost 
50 per cent. 








The USDA press service quotes, from 
the Baltimore Sun, Dr. J. E. Shillenger 
on the subject of livestock exports— 
which he says should “bring credit to 
the farms from which they come.” He 
explains that South American buyers 
prefer vaccinated animals; Angus cattle 
do better than Herefords and Holsteins 
within 15 degrees on either side of the 
equator; horned cattle sell better than 
polled cattle because steers are used as 
draft animals and harnessed with horn 
yokes; a check is not considered a re- 
ceipt in South America, and lastly, be- 
cause of internal parasites draft horses 
do well only in Argentina, Paraguay, 
Chile and Columbia. 


The Union of South Africa is offer- 
ing its returning service men a chance 
to become farmers in areas under gov- 
ernment development. Veterans who are 
eligible will settle on farms under super- 
vision for probationary periods of from 
one to five years. When the applicant 
qualifies to become a farm owner he 
will be required to pay 10 per cent of 
the purchase price of the land; the re- 
mainder, contributed by the government, 
must be repaid in 63 years at 3 per ceat 
interest. Most of the land requires irri- 
gation. 

In Great Britain, the government in- 
tends to train up to 100,000 men and 
women for farm work. Veterans of war 
and civil defense service will be selected. 


A USDA report indicates that German 
livestock numbers have been reasonably 
well maintained in the United States 
zone. For example, total cattle num- 
bered 5,181,000—a 2.6 per cent drop from 
December, 1943; sheep numbered 1,136,- 
000—a drop of 4.9 per cent, and hogs 
numbered 2,139,000—a drop of 26.4 per 
cent from September, 1943. 


* The meat consumption figure for 
Japan is placed at 4 pounds per capita. 






HORSES AND poh ne 


New Beviesd | 


Editio 

Fully Illustrated 

A Horseman's 

Guide, Packed 

Full of Useful 
Information 


From the 
Experience of 
Great Riders 


Now Only 25 Cents 


Every rider and horse owner will want this 
booklet. Valuable information on the care and 
maintenance of riding horses and riding equip- 
ment. it covers innumerable subjects of inter- 
est to those who wish to enjoy in full the ad- 
vantages of riding . . . from choosing your 
mount to what and where to ride. 

Send Coin or Stamps Today For Your Copy 
Horse one Mute Association of America 

Wayne insmore, Secretary 
407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 


“KELLY'S" 
FOR FAMOUS BITS & SPURS 


See Your Local Dealer or 
Write for Descriptive Folder 


P, M. Kelly & Sons, Mfrs. 





Box 233—Dept. AC-1 


EL PASO, TEXAS 








WE OUTDO 
THE COCK 


In crowing about our 
printing. In spite of 
war-born shortages, 
we still give the best 
service in the West! 


MONITOR 


PUBLICATIONS 


Incorporated 


1950 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 


Bebe ee ee ae 
| 
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WRITE FOR CATALC. 


Handsome Big sEED 
BOOK is full of helpful 
information. Contains 
descriptions and illustra- 
tions from photographs 


WESTERN SEED CO. 


1425 15th Street, 
Denver. Colorado. 


a gaan 
SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY 





WANTED: 


LIVESTOCK BUYER 


Expanding organization has major 
opening in livestock buying operations 
for man with superior qualifications. 
Duties involve staff administrative 
responsibilities. Must be qualified in 
supervision, office procedures and 
business correspondence as well as in 
field and market buying. Should be 
thoroughly familiar with government 
regulations and have actual experi- 
ence in buying slaughter livestock in 
substantial numbers. Broad practical 
experience, mature judgment and 
proven performance required. Perma- 
nent, with appropriate salary and un- 
usual opportunity for development. 
This is an opportunity for a number 
two man who wants to move ahead. 
Write fully, giving age, education, 
experience and earnings. 


Write to Box 10, American Cattle Pro- 
ducer, 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colo. 








“FLASH” 
19%, sections deeded at $4.00. One section 
leased, well improved, flowing wells, Dakota Bad 


Lands country, finest grass in the world. Ca- | 


pacity 1,000 cows. 

801% section Arizona river ranch with 750 

whiteface cattle, $137,500. 

Dandy small ranch Southeast Denver, 

improvements, $45.000. 

44,600 acres, 12,800 deeded, Eastern Montana, 

$40,000, half cash. Suitable sheep and cattle. 
Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas 


deluxe 





FORMER NAVAL OFFICER NOW AVAILABLE FOR | 





CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 

I am 25 years of age, married, and have no | 
children. Graduated Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege 1942. B. S. degree agricultural economics. 
Studied veterinary medicine one year at Texas | 
A. and M. College. Raised on Oklahoma ranch. 
Experienced handling cattle, breaking and train- 
ing horses. Particularly desire employment as 
ranch manager or foreman. Any employment 
considered. Can you use my services? Best of | 
references. W. O. Cooper, Jr., Grainola, Okla. 





ON ACCOUNT of continued drought have sold 
my ranch and cattle and want the supervision 
and management of a good big ranch outfit. 
Have followed the business all my life and still 
like it. Am 50 years old. F. L. Sherman, 
Box 962, Roswell, N. M. | 





“FLASH” 

18,000 acres, de luxe improvements, running 
water, redrock country, 15 spreader dams, with 
over 500 choice young Hereford cattle, 27 bulls, 
16 saddle horses, $11,000 ranch house, 
$175,000. Best in northeast New Mexico. Bob 
Manuel, Colorado, _Texas. 


RANCHERS: ‘We can carry 1, ,000 cattle for you 

till nox? fall. Cattle can be hay fed till next 
spring and run on pasture through the sum- 
mer into next fall in Sandhills, Cherry County, 
Nebraska. Write or wire Arnold Cattle Com- 
pany, Nenzel, Nebr. 








WANTED to hear from owner of farm for sale 
for Spring delivery. Wm. Holly, Baldwin, Wis. | 
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To THE 
EDITOR 


(Continued from Page 4) 


industry’s. I think most cattlemen do 
not object so much to that wage as to 
the fact that so many men do not give 
an adequate day’s work in return. 


Southern California got from 2 to 7 
inches of rain starting Dec. 15, followed 
by about two weeks of very favorable 
weather, and grass started well. How- 
ever, we have now (Jan. 15) had two 
weeks of weather the reverse, with one 
of the most severe and dry winds we 
have had for some years. We will need 
rain again soon. 


I sometimes think a little hard times 
in the cow business might be a good 
thing. It would help get rid of those 
newcomers who think that everything 
pertaining to the cow business is a gift 
of God. The rains make the feed and it 
does not cost anything; the calves are 
born to your cows and are thus free, 
etc. When they find this is not true 
they generally commence to _ unload, 
causing chaos. Of course, the one thing 
wrong with this reasoning is that the 
legitimate cowmen have to suffer too.— 
J. H. RUSSELL, Ventura County, Calif. 


PRESENT IN SPIRIT 


I couldn’t make it to the convention 
this year but am sure Utah will be well 
represented. Those of us who can’t be 
there will be with you 100 per cent. 
We’re having a wet winter but cattle 
are looking fine and wintering well.— 
RULON FAIRBOURN, Sevier County, Utah. 


(Utah had 27 delegates.—Ed.) 


CALENDAR 


Feb. 5-6—New Mexico Wool Growers Assn. con- 
vention, Albuquerque. 

Feb. 7-8—Meeting of National Council of Private 
Motor Truck Owners, Inc., Chicago. 

Feb. 14-15—Nevada Hereford Assn. sale, Reno. 

Feb. 14-15—Western Oregon Livestock Assn. 
convention, Coquille. 

Feb. 15-16—Utah Cattle and Horse Growers 
Assn. convention, Salt Lake City. 

Feb. 15-16—Annual National Farm _ Institute, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Feb. 22-23—-Montana Aberdeen-Angus Assn. 
show and sale, Butte. 

Mar. 8-17—Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Mar. 12-14—Kansas Livestock Assn. convention, 
Wichita. 

Mar. 16—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn, spring sale, 
Twin Falls. 

Mar. 18-20—New Mexico Cattle Growers Assn. 
convention, Albuquerque. 

Mar. 22-23—Texas & Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Assn. convention, San Antonio. 

Mar. 26-31—Southwestern Livestock Show and 
Rodeo, El Paso, Tex. 

Apr. 11-12—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. 
tion, Boise. 

May 23-25—Oregon Cattle and Horse Growers 
Assn. convention, Enterprise. 

June 7-8—North Dakota Stockmen’s Assn. con- 
vention, Minot. 

June 13-15—Nebraska Stock Growers Assn. con- 
vention, Omaha. 


FEDERAL SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 
December 
1945 1944 
1,118 1,275 
548 669 
5,537 5,663 
1,806 1,934 


conven- 


12-Mo. Period 
1945 1944 
14,538 13,960 
7,020 7,770 
40,960 69,017 
21,220 21,876 


LO ae ne eee 


Sheep and Lambs 


A STATE LEADER WRITES 
Having a fine winter here with y 
snow and very mild weather. No feed 
ing; stock in excellent shape.—C.ayg 
E. OLSON (President, South Dakota Stog 


Growers Association), Harding County 
S. D. 


A CHEERFUL REPORT 

We certainly appreciate your effort 
in keeping the cattlemen posted throug 
your magazine. Our part of the coun 
above the San Pedro River has fare 
well thus far this winter. We've } 
very little rain until this month and ng 
January looks as though we have hit j 
lucky—plenty of moisture. The ca 
are in good shape and there is enoug 
dry feed to carry them _ through, 
BAYLESS & BERKALEW Co., Cochigs 
County, Ariz. 


LOTS OF EVERYTHING 

This is the wettest country you eve 
saw. Water holes are full and the groun 
is standing in water. Cattle are winter 
ing as usual as there is plenty of ha 
for a normal winter. Will have a go 
spring when the weather warms w 
Calves are selling at 12 and 13 cents am 
there are more buyers than calves, 
C. E. LEDBETTER, Eastland County, Ta 


HELP STILL SHORT 

In this area we had an early cold spel 
and light snow, followed up to the pres 
ent time (Jan. 7) with mild ope 
weather. There is plenty of hay in the 
stack but many herds are still being 
ranged and caked, which is unusual a 
this time of year. There is still a seriou 
shortage of help, which will keep many 
stockmen here away from the Denva 


Show.—JACK MORELAND, Cherry County, 


Neb. 
COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 

Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan} 
1946 1945 1945 AV. 
169,571 154,576 96,941 125,7il 
10,919 12,796 10,230 14,974 
322,096 235,894 371,393 200,165 
18,636 15,394 20,183 20,246 


Frozen Beef 
Cured Beef...... 
Total Pork 
Lamb, Mutton.. 
Lard and Rend. 


Pork Fat 80,715 59,349 98,483 166,437 


% 


ve 
a 


Total Poultry 353,544 320,745 269,021 221,97 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Jan. 18, 1946 Jan. 15, 1945 
$17.25-18.00 
16.00-17.75 
12.50-16.25 
13.50-15.50 
12.00-13.00 
12.75-14.25 
9.75-12.75 
14.85 only 
. 14.75-15.10 

6.75- 7.50 


WHOLESALE DRESSED 


New York 

Jan. 16, 1946 
Str. & Heifer—Ch.......$21.50-22.50 
Str. & Heifer—Gd....... 20.50-21.50 
Cow—Commercial 18.50-19.50 
Veal—Choice 21.50-22.50 
Veal—Good 20.50-21.50 
Lamb—Choice 26.00-27.00 
Lamb—Good 24.50-25.50 
Ewe—Good 13.25-14.25 
Ewe—Commercial -..... 12.00-13.00 
Pork Loin—8-12 lbs 25.25-26.50 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCE 


Steers—Choice 
Steers—Good 
Steers—Medium 
Vealers—Good-Choice.. 
Calves—Good-Choice.... 
F.&S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch... 
F. & S. Strs.—Cm.-Med. 
Hogs—(200-240 Ibs.)-.. 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. . 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. 


14.50-16.25 
11.00-14. 
14.50-15. 
11.75-13.0 
11.50-13.25 
8.50-11.19 
14.75 only 
15.25-15. 
7.50- 8.0 


MEATS 


Jan. 15, 18 
$21.50-22.08 
20.50-21: 
18.50-19 
21.50-22. 
20.50-21.0%) 
26.00-27. 
24.50-25.4 
13.25-14.4 
12.00-13: 
25.25-26. 


New York} 


$16.00-17.50% 
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